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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York. 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address bot1 the old and the new addiess 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints,—Subscribers who fail toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notsfy the Head Of 
fice. Readers who are unaole to purchase Vogue ot 
any news- stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Marter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


24 JANUARY, 1901 

** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

yA definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
§s§ C H U LIC H 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near 5th Ave, 








B. 
Vv. NOEL 


a= 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. aaah and 6th Aves., New York 





A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August 9th, 1898. 

Affords ease with pertect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 


19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. oy 


A € . WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driv’ 1g Coats 

37 West goat Street, New York 


ROCK & TORPEY 





OCK 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
M WEINGARTEN 
e 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 


A P A L -M E R 
° Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


ME. I. DENFERT 


STREET AND EVENING GOWNS, ETC. 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
157 East 47th Street, New York. 








"HATS AND BONNETS 


G A S 2 Oo N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 














122 West 42d Street, New York 
OU MAN S—H AT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
E. A. FIELDING & co. 
MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
oO Wists oOo n 
* IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINEKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, lil. 
M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 
MB:: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 
Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th Street, New York. 
H Cora tiL. zy 
Importer 
* Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 

















(; ONSTANT QUELLER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New — 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
New York. 
WOTHERSPOON 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 
the newest styles. Also holiday novelties, 
25 West joth Street, 


28 West + 35th Street, New York 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
M"™* 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
S383 LAP ATS 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 





A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished, tot East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ Opposite W aldort- Astoria 


UL iL Y_ & 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R 7 H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 

14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 

of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 

















D i: ee. 2 | 
g10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours, 


D A N D 7 
IMPOKTE&R AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


E L L E N S 


Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 


179 West 47th Street 
M. 








v AN DEURSEN 

Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 
and Misses’ Dresses, 

126 West 61st Street, New York. 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. goth and ih Sts. 


RA ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 
52 West 21st Street, New York 











ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor’s Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


ae: M. H. WRIGHT 





LA BELLE HELENF CORSET 
Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H G« Ww A x So 8 
. Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West Len Street, New York, 


r SHE «“JUDIC” STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 

gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 

It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 

parety. impose, Crawford & Simpoon, 6th "Avenue 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, 

















WEDISH GYMNASIUM 

for treatment of diseases by means of massage, 

electricity and Ling sSwedish movements. Spe- 
cialty: obesity. Physical development. Privatelessons 
or classes. Miss S. Bergman, 28 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve RoBaRt & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, 7 W aldorf- Astoria. 


R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 

LETTE. Madame V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 
own house, 
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combined with figured panne velvet, 

over taffeta plissé of the same shade. 
The foundation is circular, slightly trained and 
finished with an under flounce of accordion plait- 
ing. A seven-inch ruffle of accordion-plaited 
chiffon, biscuit color, finished with a tiny ruche, 
is placed on this skirt. The taffeta drop-skirt is 
circular with fullness at waist in small graduated 
tucks at hips and back. Four tucks one inch 
wide are above the wide band of cream panne, 
which 1s figured with a lattice and conventional 
flower in shades of delft blue. Below this band 
is a hem of the taffeta one and one-half inches 
wide. The waist is close-fitting, blousing a little 
over the girdle, and has three wide tucks shaped 
in points at front, outlining the yoke, above a 
band of the figuged panne which forms the 
lower part of the bodice. ‘Two narrow pos- 
tillion tails are made of tucked overlapping 
bands, and are trimmed with small, round silver 
buttons, which also fasten the back of waist. 
The yoke and sleeves are of cream Bruges lace 
over cream peau de soie. | Undersleeve of bis- 
cuit chiffon. Wristband, collar top and folded 
girdle of deep deltt blue panne velvet. The 
wristband and collar top are lightly embroidered 
with silver, 

Mivpie Ficure.—Reception gown of ac- 
cordion-plaited black Brussels net, with Chan- 
tilly lace appliqué, over ivory white taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation is circular, demi-traine, and 
finished with an accordion plaiting, This is 
veiled with a similarly made skirt in white 
chiffon, The drop-skirt of accordion-plaited 
Brussels net has an insertion of black Chan- 
tilly lace forming pointed panels at sides, above 


I Err Ficure.—Toilette of biscuit taffeta 


(Continued on page vii) 





TOILET ARTICLES 
APIER POUDRE BOOKS 


Latest Toilet Novelty. Invaluable when 

tace is flushed or moist at receptions, shop 

ping, traveling, bicycling. Imparts cool, deticate 

bloom. Try one. LA PARFUMEUSE, 945 
Broadway. 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail ordere 

for personal and household articles of every 
description. References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York, 





_ “WOMEN’S CO-OPERA.- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places. West End Women’s Exchange 

Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York, 








EW YORK SHOPPING 

Bureau, Special attention given to shopping 

of every description. References. M. Van 
Deursen, 126 W. 61st St., N. Y. 





H AIRDRESSING 


A N° D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring. 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Ha 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


HE SOCIETY OF DECORA- 
TIVE ART 


are now making a specialty of attractive cotillicn 
favors. 14 East 34th Street, 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





NoOTE:— Advertisers using Vogue office as their 
address must add ten cents in postage for forwarding 
replies. If no replies are received this postage will 
not be returned. Vogue assumes no responsibility in 
connection with such advertisements. 





H'ic# CLASS LADIES’ 
TAILOR 


and dressmaker on Fifth Avenue will take a bright 
and well recommended young lady as pupil to learn 
trade practically and theoretically for small consid- 
eration, 
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DIED 


Gillilan.—On Mon., 14 Jan., William 
Hollingshead Gillilan, in the 5oth year of his 
age. 

” iietuey »~itin Mon., 14 Jan,, Mary A., 
widow of Elmer C. Halsey and sister of the late 
Frederick Hazelton. 

Townsend.—At his residence, at Hemp- 
stead, L. [., 15 Jan., Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Townsend, son of Justine Van Rensselaer and 
the late Dr. Howard Townsend of Albany, in 
the 41st year of his age. ’ 

Warren.—At 520 Fifth Ave., on Fri. 
morning, 18 Jan., Mary Caroline Phenix, 
widow of George Henry Warren, and daughter 
of the late J. Phillips Pheenix. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Browne-Fincke.— Miss Julia Post Brown, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Waldron Post 
Brown to Mr. Benjamin C. Fincke. 

Hawkins-Warner.—Miss Estelle Haw- 
kins, daughter of Mrs. Dexter A. Hawkins, to 
Mr. Henry W. Warner, son of the late Henry 
Warner. 


WEDDINGS 


Barney-Van Nest.—Mr. John Stewart 
Barney and Miss Mary Alice Van Nest, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest, were 
married in Trinity Chapel on Tue., 22 Jan., 
Dr. William H. Vibbert, Bishop Potter and Dr. 
Huntington officiating Maid of honor, Miss 
Helen Storer. Best man, Mr. James De 
Wolfe Cutting. Ushers, Mr. Phenix Ingra- 
ham, Mr. W. Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. Nor- 
man Walker, Mr. Robert T. Varnum, Mr. 
Henry D. Chapman, Mr. James Henry Smith, 
Mr. William Lawrence Green, Mr. Romain 
Smith, Mr. William V. B. Hoffman. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a large dinner on 
Tue., 22 Jan. 

Astor.—Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
gave a dinner at their house, 840 Fifth Ave., 
on Thu., 17 Jan. Their guests included : 
Mrs. William Astor, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass 
Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan, Mrs. William P. Thompson, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Seward Webb, Mrs. C. Albert Stev- 
ens, Mrs. Adolph Ladenberg, Miss Morgan, 
Miss Hall, Messrs. Worthington Whitehouse, 
Frederic F. H. Betts, Philip M. Lydig, James 
Stillman, Harry Lebr and Gordon Fellowes, 

Barney.—Mr. J. Stewart Barney gave his 
farewell bachelor dinner at the Union Club on 
Sat. eve. His guests were: Messrs. James De 
Wolfe Cutting, William M. V. Hoffman, 
Randolph St. George Walker, Rowland W. 
Smith, William Lawrence Green, Charles Kel- 
ler Beeckman, J. Henry Smith, W. Rhine- 
lander Stewart, Phoenix Ingraham, James W. 
Gerard, Samuel Bettie, Albert Fairfax, George 
Thornton Warren, Joseph A. Wells, Robert 
T. Varnum, P. Stuyvesant Pillot, Madison 
Grant, Francis L. V Hoppin, Nelson Beard- 
sley Burr, John Bradford, Henry Otis Chap- 
man, De Witt Clinton Falls and Dr. Robert 
Bryan. 

Hammersley.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Hooker 
Hammersley gave a dinner at their residence, 
1030 Fifth Ave., on Fri., 18 Jan. Present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles S. Abercrombie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Stickney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard S. Dana, Mrs. H. de B. Parsons, 
Miss Cornelia Beekman, Miss Helen de Peys- 
ter, Messrs, Philip Livingston, Alexander 
Bruen, Alexander M. Hadden, and James W. 
Beekman, 

Henderson.—Mrs. Charles R. Henderson 
will give a dinner on Mon., 11 Feb., her 
guests going afterwards to the dance to be given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gallatin. 

Jones.—Mrs. Pembroke Jones gave a large 
dinner on Tue., in honor of Miss Eleanor Jay. 

Pratt.—Mrs Dallas Bache Pratt will give 
1 large dinner for young pegple on Mon., 11 
Feb. 

Rhinelander.—Mr. 


and Mrs. Philip 





Rhinelander gave a dinner on Thur., t7 Jan. 
The guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Starr Dana, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Pellew, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eben Wright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howland Pell, Mrs. Benjamin Knower, Miss 
Giovanina Saint Seigne, Mr. Matthew Astor 
Wilks, Mr. Cecil Landale, Mr. Irving Paris 
and Mr. Charles C. Bull, 

Schieffelin.—Mrs. George R. Schieffelin 
and Miss Dorothy Schieffelin gave a dinner on 
Thur., 17 Jan., in honor of Miss Sara G. 
Thompson and her fiancé, Mr. Stephen Pell. 
Present were: Miss Edith Greenough, Miss 
Bertha Munde, Miss Josephine Drexel, Miss 
Augusta de Peyster, Miss Elizabeth Auchin- 
closs, Miss Maizie Delafield, Mrs. Schuyler 
Schieffelin Stebbins, Mr. F. Ashton de Peyster, 
Mr. Lawrence Atterbury, Mr. Augustus Ire- 
land, Mr. James R. Pierson, Mr. Charles 
Hoadley and Mr. John Delafield, 

Van Alen.—Mr. James J. Van Alen gave 
a dinner on Tue., 22 Jan. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Colonel and Mrs. J. J. Astor gave 
a dance last week at their residence, 840 Fifth 
Ave, The cotillon was led by Mr. Craig 
Wadsworth, dancing with Mrs. Astor. The 
favors were silver trinkets, rose-tipped walking 
sticks, tulle scarfs, bouquets and boutonniéres 
and lucky pieces. The supper, served at small 
tables, was as follows : 


Bouillon a la Riche en Tasse 
Terrapéne, Maryland 
Filet de Boeuf a la Renaissance 
Canard Canvasback Hominy Croquettes 
Pité de Caneton en Bellevue 
Salade Oriental 
Parfait au Café 


Gateaux Bonbons 
Cafe 
Moét & Chandon Imperial Brut 
Apollinaris = 


Bishop.—NMr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop 
will give a dance at their residence 881 Fifth 
Avenue to-morrow evening. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will 
give a dance at their residence on Tue. even- 
ing, 12 February. 

Gallatin.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Galla- 
tin will give a dance for their daughter, Miss 
May Gallatin, on Mon. evening, 11 Feb. 

Twombly.—Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
McK. Twombly gave a dance on Fri. evening, 
18 Jan., at their town house, 684 Fifth Avenue, 
in honor of their daughter, Miss Florence Twom- 
bly. The cotillon was led by Mr. Alexander 
Hadden dancing with Miss Twombly. 

Webb.—Dr, and Mrs. W. Seward Webb 
gave a dance at their residence, 680 Fifth Ave., 
on Wed., 16 Jan., in honor of their daughter, 
Miss Frederica Webb. 

Wilmerding.—Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmer- 
ding gave a small dinner dance last week for 
her débutante daughter, Miss Caroline Wil- 
merding, at her residence, 18 East 78th St. 


CHARITY BALL 


Charity Ball.—The Charity Ball in aid of 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, on Tue. evening, 29 
Jan. The chairman of the floor committee is 
Mr. Alexander M, Hadden, and he will have 
as assistants: Messrs. Col. John Jacob Astor, 
Charles Appleton, Grosvenor Atterbury, S. D. 
Babcock, ai James D. W. Cutting, John 
Ross Delafield, Edward H. Delafield, Frederick 
Ashton de Peyster, Langdon Irving, William 
Foulke, John A. Hadden, Jr., Erskine 
Hewitt, Stephen P. Nash, Edward C. 
Parish, Wainwright Parish, Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, Jr., T. Oakley Rhinelan- 
der, Harry Pelham Robbins, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Arthur Schermerhorn, Schuyler Schieffelin, R 
W. G. Welling, Evart Jansen Wendell, Wil- 
liam Greenough, Harry V. Day, B. T. Bab- 
bitt Hyde, George Parmly Day, Lawrence 
Louis Gillespie, Edward Nicoll Crosby, Rudolph 
Neeser, Arthur Goadby, Renwick C, Hurry, 
Burritt H. Shephard, R. T. Goldsborough, 
Walter Coles Cabell, William Henry Owen, Jr., 
Heth Lorton, J. H. Falconer, Jr., Frank 
Johns, Gano S. Dunn, Henry C. Adams, 
Loring Townsend Hildreth, Douglas Cam- 
pbell, Arthur S. Wily, Bayard Dom- 
inick, Jr., Mansfield Patterson, George 
H. Sullivan, Arthur King Wood, Arthur 
E. Coe, Eugene Southack, Howell C. 








Perrin, E. D. Litchfield, Dwight W. Taylor, 
Edward Larocque Tinker, William A. Wat- 
son, E, Victor Loew, Jr., Henry Schroeder, 
Richard Swartwout, Franklin A. Plummer, 
J. Insley Blair, Thomas Colston Kinney, 
Grosvenor Nicholas, William P. Field, James 
C. McGuire, David Meriweather Milton, A. 
L. Doremus, Harry Twyford Peters, H. Tut- 
hill Spence, R. E. L. Lewis, Dr. Crosby 
Whitman, Guy Van Amringe, Oscar Fitzland 
Moore, Leonidas Westervelt, Colonel William 
H. Rowe, Jr., William R. McLaughlin, De 
Ruyter Hollins, William H. Wheelock, 


MUSIC 


Boxall.—Miss Avice Boxall assisted by 
Mr. Gwilym Miles, barytone, will give a harp 
recital to-morrow afternoon, 25 Jan., at Men- 
delssohn Hall at 3.30 o'clock. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler.—Bloomfield-Zeisler 
will give a piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
on Thu., aft., 14 Feb., at 3 o'clock. 

De Souza.—The Marquis De Souza will 
appear at a large orchestral concert given for 
him at Carnegie Hall this evening, 24 Jan., at 
8.15 o'clock. Martinus Sieveking will play 
at this time the Rachmaninoff concerto, Vic- 
tor Harris will conduct. 

Olitzka.—Rosa Olitzka will give a song 
recital this afternoon at Mendelssohn Hall at 
2 30 o'clock. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Seventy- 
sixth annual National Academy of Design, 5 
Jan. to 2 Feb. 

Keppel Gallery. Pictures by Louis Rhead, 
in oil, water color and pen of fly fishing for the 
ouaniche, including life studies of the ouaniche 
painted on birch bark, and pen illustrations of 
Robinson Crusoe. 10 to 29 Jan. 

National Arts Club. Objects of art in de- 


signs based on figures of birds and beasts. Un- 
til 27 Jan. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Paintings by Theobald 
Chartrain. During January. 


Wunderlich’s Gallery. 
Méryon. Until 2 Feb. 

Boussod, Valadon Galleries. Miniatures 
by Mlle. Renée De Mirmont, and pastels of 
Paris Types, by Mr. Everett Shinn. 

Macbeth’s Gallery. Portraits and figures by 
Wilbur A. Reaser. Until 1 Feb. 

Miller’s Gallery. Works by F. A. Nanki- 
vell and A. Henry Fullwood. 

Oehme’s Gallery. Portraits by Raimundo 
de Madrazo. Until 1 Feb. 

Clausen’s Gallery. Paintings by F. K. M. 
Rehn, A.N.A. Until 2 Feb. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. Color studies 
of ancient and medieval works of art by J. 


Etchings by Charles 


Lindon Smith. Until 1 Feb. 
Bridgeport.—Paintings by C. W. Haw- 
thorn. Until 1 Feb. 


Public Library. 
14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 
oston.—Art Club. Sixty-third annual. 

Oil paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 2 Feb. 
Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania Academy 


Water-colors and pastels, 


of Fine Arts. 
23 Feb. 

St. Louis.—Museum of Fine Arts. Fifth 
annual. Works by members of the Society of 
Western Artists. 

Washington.—-Fisher’s Gallery. The 
Henry B. Petler collection of French, Dutch, 
Roman and English water-colors. Until 
1 Feb.. 


Seventieth annual, 14 Jan. to 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York. — Art Students’ League. 
Students’ work. 26 Jan. 

Keppel’s Gallery. Illustrations by Henry 
Brokman of F. Marion Crawford’s new book, 
Rulers of the Sea. Etchings and woodcute by 
J. F. Millet 31 Jan. to 3 Feb 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Second annual. Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters, 2 to 17 Feb. 
Exhibits received 28 Jan., before noon. 

National Academy of Design. Thirty 
fourth annual. American Wates Color So- 
ciety, 11 Feb. to 28 March. Exhibits received 
1 Feb. only. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenth annual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
9 Mar. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
Zorn, 16 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

Waldorf-Astoria. Second annual. Original 
drawings by the Press Artists’ League. Week 
of 25 Feb. 

Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. Exhibits received 
14 and 15 Mar. 

National Arts Club. Leather goods and 
hearth objects. During Feb. 

Brooklyn. —Pratt Institute. 
J. Alden Weir. During Feb. 

Boston.—Art Club. Sixty-fourth annual. 
Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. Date of collection. 


Works by A. 


Paintings by 


25 Mar. 
Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists. During May. 


Exposition Art Gallery. Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago,—Art Institute. Annual. Art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity and Annual Art 
Students’ League, 31 Jan. to 24 Feb. 

Art Institute. Annual. Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 
June. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 

Providence.—Art Club. Arts and 
crafts, including work in wood, metal, glass, 
book-plates, etc. 19 Mar. to 9 Apr. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 


AUCTION SALES 


New York.—American Art Galleries. 
Porcelains belonging to Cesar Cesaroni of Cali- 
fornia. Sale days, 24 and 25 Jan., 2.30 P.M. 

American Art Galleries. Entire stock of 
paintings trom Kirkpatrick’s. 24 Jan., 8 p.m. 

Waldorf-Astoria Grand Ball-room. By 
American Art Association. The private col- 
lection of modern paintings belonging to Mr. 
George M. Tyner, of Holyoke, Mass., in- 


(Continued on page vi) 
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and scientific treatment of the 


ARTISTIC HAIR PIECES IN THE 


French and Marcel waving a specialt 
Exquisite toilet articles and hair 
Windsor Boudoir. 
Treatment of the Hair and Scalp 





{ } WINDSOR BOUDOIR 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, to fulfill the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful 


HAIR, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 
MANICURING AND CHIROPODY 


Hair-dressing in charge of Monsieur A. Philipps (late with Millius). 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 


THE 


LATEST MODE MADE TO ORDER 


y- 
tonics manufactured expressly for the 


under the direct supervision of 




































































































































THE 
MAYNARD SWEATER 


(New patterns and designs ) 





Now recognized as a necessary part of every 
woman's complete wardrobe. 


Sensible 
Comfortable 
Becoming 
It is the garment for Walking, Skating, Golfing, 
Traveling, and endless other occasions. 
Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Bed Linen 


from the 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


As the special feature of our Jan- 
uary Sale, we now offer these superb 
linens, which were awarded Gold 
Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


Embroidered Linen Bedspreads. 
72x100-inch, $16.00 20.00 25.00 
gox100-inch, 17.50 30.00 35.00 


Embroidered Pillow Shams (pair) 


32x32-inch, $8.00 10.00 12.50 
Embroidered Bolster Shams (each) 
40x 54-inch, $6.50 8.00 10.00 
Fancy Sheet Shams (cach) 
36xgo-inch, $13.50 15.00 17.50 


This lot of Exposition Linen includes 
also, Table Cloths, Napkins, Doylies, Cen- 
terpieces, Scarts, Tea Cloths and Tray 
Cloths. 








TRAVELING and 


STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 





THE HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH 
MATERIAL 


“VIYELLA’ 


& Ge NIGHT 





WEAR ™ 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


“ VIYELLA” ** 


shrinkable 





and fast color flannel, of innumerable 
shades of colorings and designs, and comes 


in light, medium and heavy weight. 


It may now be purchased in 
the leading dry goods stores 


throughout the United States. 


ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our sweater is 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these 1m- 
portant respects, The correct garment may be had 
only at our establishment. 

Prices from $10.00 to $15.00, according to style and 
finish. In stock and made to order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making 
sent for $1.85 
When ome by chech, 10 cents is to be included for 
Clearing Mouse charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
23 West 22d St., New York City 


“VIVELLA” © 


on the sel- 


Booklet describing these goods mailed free. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


‘“‘The Linen Store.” 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 W. 23d St., New York. 
Novelties in thin Dress Fabrics 


te 
for House and Evening Wear. 


Barége, Grenadine, Crépe, 


Mousseline, Taffetas, Veilings. 
New Colorings in Silk and Wool and All Wool tissues. 


| . Sroadway K 196 Atveet, NU 


\ ——~ } 

Viau’s Abdominal Corset 

This is our own model, designed especially 
to reduce the abdomen and give a straight- 
front effect to very stout figures. 

The upper part of the corset is made in the 
usual manner, the lower part is soft and laces at 
each side, so that by tightening it the abdomen 
may be reduced as much as required. 

Price from $12.00 upward. 


Our newly improved FRENCH CORSET is 
the only genuine French Corset made in the 


| Waterproof Cloth. (No Rubber.) 


In stock or to order. 





vage of every five yards. 


























Woolen O 
Dress Fabrics 
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Reasonable Rates, 
Superior Service, 
And a Progressive Policy 


have resulted in an increase 
during the year 1900 in the 
number of telephones 
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GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 
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H. JANTZEN 


242 SIXTH AVENUE 
New York 


ngs 
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I City. 

‘ Our French Corset is made in coutille. Price in service in Manhattan | Only Near 16th Street 

i from $8.00 to $18.00. and the Bronx of . : 
' Also made in Silk or Linen Batiste. Price 14,210 stations. Giold Medal The Latest Fashions in 


from $15.00 to $25.00, 

The best bone only used. 

We never ask a customer to take a corset, 
whether ready-made or made to order, unless 
they are satisfied that it is a perfect fit. 


B. VIAU 
French Corset Maker 
69 WEST 23d STREET, N.Y. 


This is a record gain and is the most | 
eloquent testimony possible to the 


Progressive Policy, | 
Superior Service | 


and Reasonable Rates of the 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Fine Footwear 
For Men and Women 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 








PLEASANT VALLEY WINE >, 
Sole Makers - Rheims, N 


Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers SED FOR CATA us 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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PERNICIOUS TEACHING TO THE POORER CLASSES 





He determination of a young Protestant minister to abandon his pulpit calling and devote himself hence- 
forth to winning converts to the doctrines of socialism, may be accepted as indicative of the trend of 
religious teaching in this century. Not many pastors may feel called upon to dedicate their lives to a peripa- 

tetic presentation of socialistic ideas, but more and more is it evident that ecclesiastics are already beginning to revise 
their work by bringing it into greater harmony with the socialistic teachings of Christ ; this being conclusively 
shown by the type of church known as institutional, which is a social development of late years. The inevitable 
outcome of all work of this class is materially to alter existing conditions in political as well as social life, and if 
only the religious leaders will inform themselves in regard to economics, in addition to giving their sympathies 
full play, their followers are likely to benefit by their instruction. 


It is to be feared, however, that, as appears to be the case with the young pastor referred to, who has 
resigned the pulpit for the platform, the religious teachers will regard themselves as fully equipped for the rolé of 
social reorganizer without acquainting themselves with the practical details of existing institutions and conditions; 
their historical development and their bearing on all classes in the community. It is reasonable to require that 
a man who aspires to alter existing social relations shall inform himself thoroughly as to how those conditions 
came to be established ; what they have accomplished for good as well as for ill ; and further should the self- 
constituted reformer endeavor to ascertain in a painstaking way how far human beings, as they exist to-day, are 
capable of successfully carrying out the radical changes demanded by socialists. To preach perpetually, as is 
the habit of some leaders, to the poor, that irrespective of their slothfulness, their unintelligence, and their in- 
gratitude, and their slighting of opportunity, their condition is due to the dishonest tyranny of the rich, is to 
breed class hatred and unwholesome discontent—one result of which bus been the assassinations of rulers in this 
country and in Europe during the latter half of the last century. Much less awful happenings could still have 
a most disastrous ¢ffect upon society, and it is these less immediately tragic results that unwise counselings are 
likely to bring to pass. 


To refer again to the young pastor turned apostle of socialism, he is reported to advocate an immediate 
change from individual to co-operative methods for the carrying out of enterprises, and he has a programme already 
laid out as to which only one feature will be noted here. The conduct of enterprises is to be lodged in the hands 
ot the workers in the industry or commercial undertaking, and from among themselves are to be selected one or 
several men, as the case may be, who are to temporarily fill—i. e., until the next election—the executive and ad- 
ministrative offices. This is apparently a favorite theory with socialists, for they put the doctrine to a practical 
test whenever they-have an opportunity. Its practical workings are supremely socialistic in that it ignores indi- 
vidual pre-eminence in fitness—a doctrine of negation that would ruin the economic activities even of the whole 
country if it were extensively applied. Take any group of workingmen who may form an association for car- 
rying on an industry, and what are found to be the two most strongly intrenched opinions with them all are first, 
that each is as good as any other man ; second, that only cruel destiny, supplemented by the criminal aggressions 
of a capitalist class, has prevented each man from being either a full-fledged captain of industry, or in the way of 
eventually becoming one. When men so supremely well satisfied with themselves come to electing a chief, they 
are usually incompetent, both by reason of their blinding conceit, and because of their lack of experience. It is 
only human that each should desire for himself an experience in the management, and it can readily be imagined 
what the status of an industry would be should it be administered by a succession of managers chosen to-day, very 
much as are political candidates, and were this haphazard selection rendered further unwise by having as an 
advisory board—de facto, if not in name—about every worker in the association. 


The fact which most laborers will not admit, and which the majority of those who teach them do not insist 
upon, is the ofttimes superiority of the individual as to certain qualities. | No facts have been made clearer, 
along with the development of large enterprises in recent years, than that, in spite of a democracy of education 
and a tremendous multiplication of mechanical appliances, individual initiative and energy and a native endow- 
ment of administrative ability are as necessary to the success of enterprise as the capital and the labor about which 
such a clatter is kept up. A further fact is that experience has proved that these qualities are rare, the demand 
for them being always largely in excess of the supply; they are not, as laboring men appear to suppose, inevitable 
characteristics of every adult male. Political life offers a good example of vagariousness in the election of execu- 
tors. Political offices are instituted for the simple purpose of carrying on the business of government. How 
many times in the course of any quarter of a century are the affairs of the great state of New York, involving, 
as they do, the material and spiritual well-being of millions of persons, placed at the discretion of a competent 
and upright executive? It is a matter of common knowledge that after an experience of a century, with the 
elective franchise, the interests of this great State, and those of every other State and all municipalities, are rarely 
properly administered, and that when they are it is the individual governor or other responsible official to whom 
credit is almost wholly due. If private enterprises, the product of the labor-hated competitive system were 
administered after the methods prevailing in the political world, where the people select the business heads, the 
entire nation would be bankrupt in a decade. 


Can it be denied that the socialistic teacher who ignores inevitable conditions and the limitations of human 
capacity in the mass, and confines his preaching exclusively to persuading men that they are fully qualified with- 
out long and special training to administer any affair of the universe, however complex, is a disturber of the 
peace who makes for revolution and inevitable misery for all classes ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


EPIGRAMMATIC MR, LEE—BATHING FACILITIES 


IN SCHOOLS—MISSIONARY PRISON  VIS- 


ITORS INEFFECTIVE ACCORDING TO 


PRISON ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL 
— WOES OF THE BAKERS— 
MILLIONS ASKED FOR CHURCH WORK 


Eaders of the Atlantic and of The New 
World have come to expect some- 
thing epigrammatic, forceful and origi- 

nal when the name of Gerald Stanley Lee 
signs an article, and that preacher's contri- 
bution to a recent issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, The Dominance of the Crowd, 
fails in none of these particulars. He passes 
in review current religions, social science, 
education and journalism and finds them 
one and all more or less demoralized by the 
crowd principle. |The arraignment of educa- 
tion is especially severe. ‘‘ We see little but the 
massing of machinery, the crowding together 
of numbers of teachers and numbers of courses 
and numbers of students and the practical sub- 
mergence of personality, except by accident, in 
all educated life."” As the result of this ignor- 
ing of the individual in university training, there 
are, according to Mr. Lee, at any time half a 
score of colleges standing and waiting and 
wondering if they will ever find a president 
again. Out of all the crowds that are continu- 
ally graduating from universities not enough 
men can be found qualified to fill the demand 
for college presidents. 
«*% 

The modern passion for conventions and 
congresses is touched up with a caustic pen by 
Mr. Lee. Some of the phrases he uses are: 
we cannot think without a convention; our 
fads have by-laws; our reforms are mass-meet- 
ings; we cannot mourn our mighty dead with- 
out Carnegie Hall and forty vice-presidents. 
As must be expected in sharply epigrammatic 
writing the author is not infrequently betrayed 
into sacrificing scientific exactitude of state- 
ment for smart writing but admitting this type 
of exaggeration there still remains a well-but- 
tressed and well-reasoned plea for individu- 
alism, which is for the moment submerged by 


the crowd. 


+ 
* 


The experiment of baths is about to be tried 
in one of New York’s public schools, and if 
the enlightened innovater finds that resw!ts are 
satisfactory he will have baths put into all of 
the public schools. The variety is of the 
shower-bath type, and the half-dozen com- 
partments are each sub-divided by a rubber 
curtain into bath and dressing rooms, and the 
flow of water is so ingeniously regulated that 
it will be impossible for the most reckless of 
children to parboil themselves. 


* 
* & 


The amateur philanthropist is in the way of 
frequent admonishings from those engaged in 


VOGUE 


the practical work of aiding the defective or 
the criminal classes, a late warning, coming 
from an official, belonging to a woman’s prison 
association. Miss Alice L. Woodbridge as- 
serted in her report that those benevolent per- 
sons acting as missionaries, who visit prisons 
do great harm, as fully ninety per cent. of the 
prisoners discharged in the care of missionaries 
are arrested again within a month. The same 
official advocates the passage of the Ac- 
cumulative Sentence Law, which, she affirms, 
would put a stop to the practices of what are 
known as ‘‘rounders.’” These, it is ex- 
plained, are the women who spend years 
alternating between the prison and liquor 
saloons, such women often appearing under 
arrest three times in twenty-four hours. This 
type of woman has no desire for reformation, 
nor will she avail herself of any opportunity 
religious or purely secular to change her 
mode of life. The report of the work of this 
association among women prisoners also 
touches upon the suppression of vice in New 
York and after pointing out that of the three 
hundred and forty-one thousand immigrants 
landed at this port during the year, two-thirds 
settled in this vicinity : the secretary goes on 
to affirm that it is a task to discourage a 
Hercules, to cleanse the city of vice while the 
dregs of all other lands pour into it at this rate, 
and while such laws as are on the statute book 
are so laxly administered. 


* 
* * 


A strike of six hundred East Side bread 
bakers in New York revealed a disgusting 
state of affairs. The workers, according to 
their published and uncontradicted statements, 
have been compelled to labor fifteen, seven- 
teen and even twenty hours a day, on occa- 
sion, for a weekly wage of from $13 a week 
paid to foremen to $6 for helpers. They 
struck for ten hours a day labor. The condi- 
tions under which they have worked are 
described as noisome in the extreme. Many 
of the bakeries, it is claimed, swarm with 
vermin and insects and they are rendered 
further unwholesome by foul odors from the 
streets. The strikers demand also a change in 
their living arrangements. Heretofore it has 
been stipulated that the bakers should either 
live in the employer's family or else that they 
shall become inmates of certain designated 
boarding-houses. The list of grievances is 
sufficiently grave so far as the bakers are con- 
cerned, but more serious still is the interest in 
the matter of the thousands of East Side 
families in which bread is the staple article of 
diet and who have been regaled by dough 
prepared and baked under conditions which 
make its designation the ‘staff of life’’ a 
ghastly travesty of fact. 


**% 

The solid cash basis upon which the various 
religious denominations purpose to conduct 
their individual campaigns is represented to be 
about as follows: Methodists, $32,000,000 ; 
Congregationalists, $250,000; Reformed 
Church, $200,000 ; Universalists, $200,000 ; 
The amounts for other denominations are not 
given, but churches of all creeds are said to be 
putting forth especial efforts to raise exception- 
ally large sums of money. It is noticeable 
that the largest sums required by some churches 
have for their object the paying off of debts on 
church buildings, or indebtedness for running 
expenses. In that bye and bye ardently ad- 
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vocated in a public speech lately by a distin- 
guished citizen of New York, when church 
edifices shall never be closed, and when also a 
second innovation is adopted, that of having 
several ministers for each Protestant church, 
perhaps ministers and trustees will come to 
understand that running a church into debt isa 
distinctly discreditable proceeding—a view of 
the case not very generally held to-day. 


MASQUERADING 
By C. K. ALDEN 


WILHELMINA WESLEY TO 
SHERWOOD 


KATHERINE 


a gp How am I enjoying my tour, 


you ask. Immensely! I never 

dreamed the world was so beautiful 
—for other people. Yesterday morning I saw 
the sun tip the top of Mount Blank; yes, 
that’s the right spelling, for the mountains that 
environ me this summer are as flit as (begging 
your pardon) your tiny feet. My trip abroad 
is as hopelessly abandoned as Kate Sanborn’s 
farm was after cultivation. Here is the key 
that unlocks the mystery: the morning that I 
intended to engage passage mother was en- 
gaged in courting a slow fever microbe; she 
did it so successfully that she now lies prostrate 
with your humble servant as head nurse. She 
is not dangerously ill, but just enough so to need 
me. 

«Still 'm morally certain that this summer 
will not be wasted. Where there's a will (and 
I’m an animated one) there’s a way. If I'm 
famous by autumn I shall graciously allow you 
to ride on the hind wheel of my chariot up the 
hill of Fame; you shall shine, fair one, by 
reflected glory. 

¢¢ Wilhelm.”” 


KATHERINE’S REPLY 


‘*Poor girl:—Job needed comforters, so I 
suppose you, being more afflicted than Job, 
will not reject my condolences. That your 
mother is ill I regret, but that she is comfort- 
ably sick relieves me. Burns must have 
had you in mind when he wrote ; ‘ The best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft agley.’ 

‘* Apropos of renown: tucked away in an 
obscure Corner of a magazine, I found the en- 
closed advertisement. If I were an artist I 
should be tempted to reply, even were I only a 
rib of aman. There is no sex in art they say. 
If you do venture, let me know the conse- 
quences. Every breath I draw is a sigh for 
your disappointment. 

** Job’s Comforter.** 


THE ADVERTISEMENT 


‘¢ Wanted: a man to make pen and ink 
drawings for a short historical romance ; must 
be familiar with old-time scenes and costumes. 
Address Victor Russell, Oakbridge, Ohio.’ 


WILHELMINA WESLEY TO VICTOR RUSSELL 
(TYPE-WRITTEN) 


«Mr. Vicror RussELL. 

‘Dear Sir: —Enclosed you will find specimens 
of my pen and ink work. If upon examina- 
tion you find them worthy your considera- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 52) 
tion, MS. may be forwarded for reading to 
B x 13, Albion, Massachusetts. 
‘¢ Very Truly Yours, 
«« Will C. Wesley.”’ 


MR. RUSSELL’S REPLY (TYPE-WRITTEN ALSO) 


s¢Mr. WESLEY. 

‘« Dear Sir: —Many letters were received in 
reply to my advertisement, and some specimens 
of work—none so promising as yours, how- 
ever. I, therefore, take pleasure in sending 
my MS. by mail to-day for your inspection. 
Wiil you kindly read it thoroughly and criti- 
cally, and pass judgment upon it before begin- 


ning illustration? Your drawings are so clever 
that I fear you may not be willing to collaborate. 
‘« Very truly, 
‘« Victor Russell.”’ 


WILHELMINA’S SECOND LETTER 


<« Mr. RUSSELL. 
Dear Sir:—I have read your romance with 
deep interest and enjoyment I am only afraid 





VOGUE 


that I cannot do justice to the text. My 
fingers ache to take materials and begin work 
at once. I feel sure that I grasp the most 
telling situations and can suggest hero, 
heroine, and accessories with some degree of 
truth to your ideal. Shall I proceed ? 
‘¢ Truly yours, 
«<W. C. Wesley.”’ 


‘¢ Dear Mr. Wesley:—I can hardly wait to 
see results. Begin now! From time to time 
as you progress be kind enough to consult me 
on any matter of doubt. The fact is, you at- 
tract me as few men have done. I wish to 
know you personally. The East was my 


I may go that way the 
May I meet you in the 


home for many years. 


coming month, 
flesh ? 
‘¢ Victor Russell.”” 


‘* Dear Mr. Russell:—I shall certainly write 
often, for I wish to catch your ideas and 
crystallize them. For a while, at least, our 
acquaintance must be mental, much as I should 






this 
The retirement is but temporary 
and I shall not explain except to say that the 


like to meet you. I am a ‘Shut In’ 


summer. 


disease is not infectious. So if you will 
respect my wishes and not call me an old 
woman for my reticence, I°ll promise not to 
work unless I have both strength and inclina- 
tion. Do you know that poem ‘Shut In’? I 
found it in Harper’s Weekly, and believing 
that it may have escaped your eagle eye, I 
quote it from memory. I shall try my hand 
at illustrating it some day. It begins: 


‘ There is a legend of a house that stands 
Alone amid th’ eternal calm and stress 

Of tossing waters—narrow, windowless— 

Set on a storm-swept isle by unknown hands.” 


‘¢ Should our joint work be successful, I hope 
to meet you on the ladder of Fame. 
«<W. C. Wesley.” 


‘«My dear Fellow :—Mr. Wesley sounds 
so stiff (not a bit what I imagine you), that I 
shall henceforth drop the salutation. The 
specimen drawings are splendid. If I may be 
permitted to make the suggestion, I should 
give the hero the cast of countenance in photo- 
graph enclosed. To tell the truth this is a 
likeness of the publisher that I hope to hyp- 
notize. 

‘‘ Your enthusiastic admirer (if one may 
admire a member of one’s own sex), 

* Victor.”” 


ANOTHER LETTER TO W. C. 
MR, RUSSELL 


WESLEY FROM 


‘« My fellow Laborer :—Your letters are 
stiff almost to the point of formality. If you 
were a woman, I should call you a prude. 
Have I offended you, or are you ill? 

«« Yours anxiously, 
*¢ Victor.” 


«Dear Victor :—There! I have called you 
by your Christian (or heathen) name, and on 
short acquaintance, I am neither offended nor 
ill ; it is the natural reserve of Puritan ances- 
tors, with rockbound tendencies, and perhaps 
the shadow of the great Wesley’s strength o1 
character, that keep me from treading lightly 
the path of friendship. But, to be frank, you 
interest me as much (maybe more, for certain 
reasons) as I interest you. Shall I swear un- 
dying friendship as women do? Here’s my 
hand and seal ! 

‘s Will.”’ 


‘¢ My sweet William :—You are the most 
modest, wholesome man I ever knew. In all 
our correspondence there has been so high a 
tone on your part that, were these the days of 
chivalry, you could worthily occupy the hon- 
ored seat at King Arthur's table. I am eager 
to meet you, still I dread to lift the veil that 
obscures our physical vision, lest the peculiar 
charm of our friendship be dissipated. If 
afterwards you weigh me in the balance and 
find me wanting, will you forgive light weight ? 
Until we meet at the publisher's! Then I 
hope to sign my name, 

‘« Victory.”” 


The office of Small, Black & Co., publish- 
ers, had never before been so swept and gar- 
nished as on the day the writer and illustrator 
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FASHIONABLE CORSET MODELS 
FROM GARDINER 
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( Continued from page 54) 
of Might and Right had an appointment to 
meet, for the first time, inthat sanctum. Mr. 
Black, in faultless morning attire, leaned back 
in his comfortable chair, and watched the 
clock. 

‘*Women are always late!*’ he said, 
which was an uncalled for remark just then, 
considering that two men were expected. 

The office boy appeared with acard. At 
Mr. Black’s request the card was followed by 
a tall, slight built girl, with a roguish look in 
her dark eyes, which scanned every corner of 
the room eagerly. 

‘¢ Mr. Wesley not here? I believe you are 
playing a trick on me, Mr. Black !"” she said. 

‘¢Be calm. Get behind that screen quickly ! 
He’s coming.” 

Just as a flowing skirt was pulled nervously 
around the corner of the screen, Wilhelmina 
Wesley, with cheeks as red as the rose she 
wore, stepped into the sanctum. 

‘«Mr. Black, I believe,’’ she said, tremu- 
lously. 

He rose, bowed gravely, and motioned her 
to a seat. ‘*I have the honor of address- 
ing “9 

‘«<W. C. Wesley,” she interrupted. ‘It’s 
another Charles Egbert Craddock masquerade, 
Mr. Black, and I am ashamed of it. So 
ashamed that I do not dare to face Mr. Rus- 
sell. Tell him, please—tell him anything ! 
That I’m sick, dead, cremated, if you wish. 
I have forced myself to come here and confess 
to you as a just punishment, but I cannot face 
the court. I should have confessed long 
ago.”” 

A musical laugh, the rustle of a silk gown, 
and from behind the screen came the other 
young woman. ‘* Behold Victor Russell, the 
victimizer and victimized. There are two 
women in this case, Mr. Black!”’ 

*¢ You wretch!"’ gasped Wilhelmina, when 
she recovered from her astonishment. 

‘© Wretch, but not wretched, dear, for 
there is a salvetoheal our wounds. Our book 
is accepted, thanks to my duplicity, for it 
is your clever drawings that will foist my inane 
text on the market. You would never have 
worked so well had there not been a spice of 
romance. I know you, Will!”’ 

Then Miss Sherwood turned and addressed 
Mr. Black, who was enjoying the scene. 
‘*She’s not a bit of a flirt, Mr. Black, I 
can assure you. I have laid siege to her affec- 
tions all summer, but she has not responded 
once. She would not act David to my Jon- 
athan even. You see, Mr. Black, this young 
woman offered me a seat on the hind wheels of 
her coach, but, preferring to ride inside, I took 
this method of reaching her level.”’ 





GLIMPSES 
THaT— 

Gun metal long chains, set at equal dis- 
tances with diamonds, as well as brilliant and 
dull jet in oval and round beads prettily linked 
together, are the smartest mourning chains 
now worn with crépe. Amethysts and hya- 
cinths may follow when one’s mourning begins 
to be lightened, as well as pearl-trimmed dull 
silver and gold chains, which cannot conflict 


Tue— 


Difference between last year’s gold chain 
bag purses, and those now sold at the best 
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jewelers is that a rococo fringe of large pearls 
has been added. The tasteful observer cannot 
honestly say that these fringes have beautified the 
purses, but as the craze for novelty outstrips 
everything else nowadays, this pearl rococo 
work finds may admirers, regardless of cost. 


THERE— 


Has never been so varied and beautiful a 
display of fine handkerchiefs as may be seen 
at this moment in the well-known shops. 
Among the newest are satin plaided all-white 
lawns, the plaids either covering the entire 
surface, or confined exclusively to the border. 
Groups of three and four of the embroidered 
and initialed handerchiefs are taking the place 
of the old-style six and twelve, when bought 
as a gift. 


Most— 


Of the smart tailors are trimming the street 
cloth suits with taffeta, velvet or poult de soie 
bands, stitched about an eighth of an inch 
apart, the band itself measuring an inch and a 
quarter. Silk bands match the cloth, while 
velvet ones are oftener black, because more 
modish. 


OnE— 


Of the newest wedding gifts is a card-case 
and portemonnaie to match, made of those 
highly polished skins which resemble an en- 
amel treatment, and mounted on the bottom 
side with a wide band of dull yellow gold, in 
‘<new art’’ designs. Clasp-mounting is sim- 
ple and in gold also. Both articles fit into a 
square white satin-lined case. Clasps and art 
bands are removable for use on new purses at 
any time. 
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be WHAT SHE WEARS A 
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GOWN OF WHITE CREPE LISSE OVER WHITE 
SATIN—WHITE AND GOLD DINNER 
GOWN—THE NEW FLAT LINE HAIR 
EFFECT—-EMBROIDERY IN WHITE 
SILK OF JAPAN LILIES AND 
FOLIAGE ON WHITE 
PANNE BALL 
GOWN 


smart young woman about to be mar- 

ried orders her outfit for evening func- 
tions alone. For seven nights weekly during 
the six weeks of the winter season, or for forty- 
two nights consecutively, must she be prepared 
with not only a certain order of suitable gowns, 
but her calculations must extend to the point 
of not appearing too often in the same cos- 
tume, and of not wearing to the house a gown 
worn there previously, and so on. It is, of 
course, obligatory upon all women who go out 
into the world very much to have a varied 
wardrobe for day and evening wear, but New 
York women carry this custom to a point of 
extravagance exceeding that of most foreign 
women of rank and large fortunes. A bride's 
wardrobe has been instanced because what 
constitutes her trousseau remains a marked 
feature and is the start from which as the 
years go by she manages to make certain ac- 
quisitions of costly things that are afterwards 


ft. ane calculations are made when a 
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turned to her advantage. In like manner, 
later, from season to season there are selections 
among her gowns which are of.en turned into 
demi-toilettes, or they become parts of the 
next year’s foundations in one way and another 
for dress purposes. 


BANDS COMPOSED OF SILVER, TULLE AND 
LACE ON GOWN OF WHITE CREPE LISSE 


At the opera the other night among the ex- 
quisite gowns was one of special charm and 
becomingness—a creation of sheerest white 
crépe lisse over white satin. The skirt was 
inset with two broad bands so disposed upon 
the front that the upper one crossed above the 
knee, while the other passed on below. The 
middle of these bands was of white tulle, lined 
crossways with cords of silver put on very 
closely, while both edges of the bands had 
transparent flat bands of point lace with gar- 
landed edges. From the front these double 
bands swept downward at the sides of the skirt, 
which fell in graceful fullness in the back, but 
was untrimmed except for the froufroutage 
hidden beneath and attached to both the satin 
and lisse drop-skirt. Of marked effect over 
this skirt were the two long sash ends of white 
satin, very wide at the bottom, corners rounded, 
and traversed by exquisite insetting in design of 
rose point. These smart sash ends tapered up so 
as to slip under a diamond buckle, and then 
were fastened to a satin belt of the same draped 
into the figure, accentuating the smallness and 
roundness of the waist line. The same silver 
lines upon the skirt-bands were repeated upon 
the lower part of the bodice, whose square 
décolletage was very low,a rose- point lace boléro 
being, however, so arranged as to produce the 
effect of a V-neck back and front. A bouquet 
and trailing vines of white orchids on the left 
made a charming corsage decoration, the long 
sprays falling far down upon the side of the 
skirt. 


GOLD EMBROIDERY IN TULLE 


Among beautiful dinner gowns one in 
white and gold, a dream of white tulle plissé, 
was later seen at Mrs. A *s ball. This 
plissé skirt was mounted upon the loveliest of 
gold embroidery on tulle laid over white satin, 
and forming in the back a yoke, and in front 
two long stoles, the tablier of tulle plissé 
in the middle. The bodice of plissé tulle 
also had an empire band of gold work upon 
tulle, crossing the upper part of the bodice, 
its décolletage being scarfs of tulle, passing over 
the shoulders into broad straps, and answering 
for sleeves. Two large diamond sun-bursts 
ornamented each shoulder, while across the 
whole front of the corsage this soft tulle was 
caught under the gold embroidery, which was 
at the same time finished with small rosettes of 
gold net. The narrow belt was of white tulle, 
draped over a gold galoon. The gold chain 
necklet worn had spiked diamonds upon the 
ends, and a square emerald for clasp. A 
white rose coiffure on the left side of the head, 
close behind the ear, with bud and foliage, 
was becoming, the hair being loosely waved, 
but broadened out across the top of the head, 
giving thus a straight flat line instead of the 
pompadour effect. 





NEW EFFECT IN HAIR ARRANGEMENT 


To accomplish this, the hair is first combed 
off the face, then drawn into irregular waved 
locks across the brow. This low fiat line is 














the smart one when it can be becomingly 
worn. Apropos—those who can stand their 
hair massed over their foreheads, and pitched 
forward much in the same line as the prow- 
like brims of a modish toque, may be assured 
this genre, too, is thought a smart one. The 
rest of the hair is drawn rather flat and close 
to the sides of the head, and not upturned as 
decidedly high as heretofore. The line of 
hair across the sides of the head runs more 
horizontally into large loose waves. A floral 
coiffure—now 'so decidedly chic—if for this 
style of hair-dressing, should be in clusters of 
small flowers, the largest cluster on the top 
of the head, then tapering suddenly on the 
left. As a last word, no one can pretend the 
least smartness as long as she rolls her front 
hair over coil pads. That style is no longer 
tolerated as good form, and it vulgarizes the 
most modish clothes one may wear. There 
seems to be, judging from opera audiences 
seated in orchestra chairs, a preponderance of 
that style of pompadour exaggeration, partic- 
ularly among the young contingent, who de- 
light in the biggest pads and in frowsy effects. 


EMBROIDERY AND LACE ON WHITE PANNE 


White panne velvet as a gown material for 
ceremonious occasions eclipses in beauty— 
partly because of its silvery lights, but mainly 
for its becomingness to so many complexions 
—any white fabric ever woven. One cannot 
wonder at its popularity, nor avoid regretting 
at the same time that for that very reason it 
cannot be long considered among the most ex- 
clusive of materials. But this is now its 
triumphant season, and surely anything more 
lovely than one just arrived from a well-known 
faiseuse, cannot be conceived. It represents 
the combination of elaborate hand-embroidery 
and marvelously lovely lace. The skirt has 
for its bottom finish a deep design of Japan 
lilies and foliage treated in white silk. Above 
this superb piece of work is a transparent 
eighteen-inch insetting of the finest Irish lace 
of a Venetian design. This same silk em- 
broidery rises upon the demi-décolleté bodice 
in a modified design to be met with a trans- 
parent insetting of the same lace, still re- 
taining another higher demi-décolletage, show- 
ing the soft outline of lovely shoulders and 
neck, and then meeting a wide jewelled dog- 
collar of pearls and diamonds of Renaissance 
workmanship. The elbow sleeves are of 
panne velvet and have a cavalier cuff in solid 
embroidery with an Irish lace sleeve as close- 
fitting as a glove and reaching far over the 
hand. Notes of color must come from wear- 
ing different bouquets in corsage and whatever 
jewels are chosen. The soft clinging of this 
ideal fabric plays about the figure entrancingly, 
and as for lace, it never had a better foil. This 
description gives but the merest hint of sucha 
gown’s real charm, while the subtleties de- 
veloped in the wearing of it defy interpretation 


AN OPERA CLOAK OF WHITE BREITSCHWANTZ 


One of the many regal opera cloaks in redin- 
gote lines was made pf white breitschwantz 
and trimmed with a large sable collar. The 
hood of Venice lace was strapped with bands 
of sable, and there were gauntlets of sable 
which fell over the hands, as though attached 
to a wide white satin undersleeve over which 
the breitschwantz fell in long Russian sleeves. 
For fastening were two circular discs of gold, 
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each in pairs, wrought with dull gold and jew- 
eled, but each coupled with several fine gold 


Long 
and wide white satin ribbons were tacked on 


chains that hung like fringes below. 





between these discs, the ends following like 
scarfs to the very bottom of the wrap. A 


beautiful creation which an empress might 
envy. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. Sec illustrations on this page.] 


WHAT MAY BE CALLED SHIRT WAIST COSTUMES 
AT $6—HOW INEXPENSIVE AND FRESH 
MORNING SUITS FOR SUMMER MAY BE 
OBTAINFD—OPPORTUNITY FOR 
HOME DRESSMAKING TO 
ADD MANY PRETTY 
GOWNS TO THOSE MADE BY THE TAILOR AND 
THE FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKER—NEW 
FABRICS—VALUABLE EARLY 
NEWS 


A Lthough the shops have blossomed out 


with a profusion of filmy and dainty 

fabrics for spring and midsummer 
wear tailor gowns and shirt waists are the only 
garments greatly in evidence. ‘The latter are 
always a safe investment, for they are very use- 
ful little garments to tide over the first warm 
days in town, or to wear on a southern trip at 
this time of the year ; as for the tailor gown, it 
is more advisable to wait until styles become 
established for the season. A new note has 
been struck by the introduction of simple shirt 
waists with an accompanying skirt made in a 
tashion appropriate for morning wear and easy 
of laundering. Many of the waists are of easily 
matched materials, and a practical suggestion is 
to buy sufficient goods to make skirts similar 
to several shirt waists, thus obtaining entire 
costumes for a very moderate sum. 

The new sleeve with undersleeve in contrast- 
ing material of style is seen in many of the 
more elaborate bodices, but in simpler ones, 
rather full bishop sleeves gathered into a wrist- 
band are correct and better suited to a garment, 
the chief claims of which to consideration are 
based on comfort and common sense. 

One rather dressy little waist shown in sketch 
No. 1 would be charming if worn with a 
simple skirt of the same sheer lawn; perhaps 
trimmed with rows of fine tucks about the 
bettom to carry out the motif of the waist. 
The price of whichis $6.50. It is laid in fine 
tucks from neck to waist, and has entredeux of 
fine and very open lace, inset both back and 
front, and finished in such a manner as to give 
a pretty yoke effect. The sleeves are tucked 
lengthwise, inlet with lace until just below the 
elbow, where a puff of plain lawn is inserted 
with crosswise insertions of lace above and 
below. The opening is in the 
back. Many of the French 
waist models shown this season 
have bishop sleeves, plain or 
tucked backs, slightly gathered 


again this season, with some slight changes. 
One of the most successful of the simple and 
inexpensive shirts, which is shown in sketch 
No. 2, is made with a prettily shaped boléro 
bound with stitched bands of white washable 
taffetas. The boléro does not extend across 
the back, but is inserted in the side seams, and 
in front opens. over a full blouse. The dainty 
collar is ornamented with more of the taffeta, 
as is the tie of dimity, and the wristbands into 
which the full bishop sleeves gather. The 
price is only $2.75, and the material, dimity, 
comes in blue, pink, lavender and several other 
shades. It is advised thata skirt be made to go 
with this shirt, as the material can be easily 
matched at the same shops, and a charming 
costume will result. 

The model of sketch No. 3 is of chambray 
in all the favorite shades ; has revers, shield and 
wristbands of white piqué. There is a simple 
and pretty sleeve, and the collar of combined 
chambray and piqué 1s smart and novel. Price, 


























$2.25. Several of the wholesale shirt makers 
have made the fatal error of using the dress 
sleeve model with a flare cuff as they did last 
year, but the clever woman will pass these by, 
choosing instead the far more correct and com- 
fortable bishop sleeve. 

Mercerized chambray in blue, pink or 
mauve is effective when made with shirt waists, 
and it is the material used for the model seen 
in sketch No, 4. The style of this little waist 
is extremely pretty and the simple trimming of 
tucks, feather-stitching and hemstitching is 
both suitable and effective. The shield and 
collar of sheer lawn tucked crossways. Price, 
$2.50. 

Dainty is a dressy little waist of fine lawn 
selling tor $6, which is made with a yoke 
formed of tiny tucks that are allowed to fall 
loose at the bust line, where a band of very fine 
embroidery, five inches deep, is applied, this 
being edged top and bottom with hemstitching. 
The full sleeves gather into tiny tucks at the 
wrists, which are finished with a fine lace edge. 
There is a pretty turn-over collar of embroidery 
and lace, and the back is laid in fine tucks. 

Sketch No. 5 has for a model one of the 
simple shirt waist suits already referred to in this 
article. The material is chambray in a pretty 
blue or mauve, and the style can be had in any 
size bust and skirt measure. Price, $4.50 tor 
the costume. The well-cut skirt is slashed up 
at the seams and inverted plaits inserted ; across 
the top of these are strappings of chambray 
which fastens with buttons at each side. The 


shirt made on very simple lines is laid in tucks, 
separated with white lawn box-plaits, stitched 
down the middle, both back and front. There 
is a plain collar and the bishop sleeves are 
gathered into wristbands ornamented with 
white lawn in the same fashion as that already 
described. Another shirt waist suit which is a 
trifle more expensive, comes in lawn ; colors, 
old rose, blue and lavender. Price, $6. The 
plain blouse waist has a broad sailor collar, 
shield of a pretty striped material, and a hem- 
stitched tie. The back -is box-plaited and 
gathered at the waist line. The simple skirt has 
a bias ruffle edged at the top and bottom with 
stitched bands of the striped lawn. 

A few of the newer skirt models may be of 
interest at this season when one’s wardrobe 
frequently needs replenishing, and an extra skirt 
is always a welcome addition. Sketch No. 6 
illustrates a good model of a separate skirt for 
wear with the shirts described in the preceding 
paragraphs. Of black cheviot, it is entirely 
laid in tucks so fine that they resemble cording ; 
the circular flounce is also tucked in this man- 
ner, but horizontally instead of vertically. 
Price, $17.50 

A plain circular skirt of pebble cheviot fin- 
ished with a flare flounce, and ornamented with 
stitched satin bands, costs $9. For $13.50 a 
seven-gored plain ladies’ cloth skirt can be 
bought, lined with silk. 

Among the numerous varieties of dress fab- 
rics for midsummer wear, it seems as though 
mohair swiss is to be the favored thin material 




















in at the waist, and are cut’ 
down to a point in front open- 
ing over a shield; a collar of 
white crosses in front and fas- 
tens in surplice fashion at the 
waist. For the reasonable sum 
of $1, such a shirt may be 
bought in blue cambric, inset 
with embroidery and trimmed 
with rows of tucks. 

Batiste is a favorite material 
for incrustations and embroidery, 
and it will be as much in de- 
mand this season as it was last 
year, when the clever dress- 
makers snapped up the most 
beautiful specimens as soon as 
they appeared, making it diffi- 
cult to find batiste trimming 
after the early spring season. 
An exquisite little affair, which 
it seems a shame to designate 
unceremoniously as shirt waist, 
is of a good quality batiste, 
embroidered in white, and helped 
out in elaboration with inset- 
tings of net in flower designs. 
There is a sailor collar opening 
over a shield, all in the same 
richly ornamented material. 
Bishop sleeves gather into a 
narrow wristband. Price, $12. 

The boléro, which is a strik- 
ing exception to fashion’s usual 
habit of inconstancy, comes 





“SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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for dressy occasions; and surely never have 
more exquisite patterns and color schemes been 
seen in this attractive fabric. A pleasing exam- 
ple was a waterme'on pink upon which was 
worked a lovely and elaborate pattern in white, 
given character by occasional conventional scrolls 
in black embroidery. All this was in such fine 
and effective work that it must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. Price, $1.50. All-over pat- 
terns are desirable, foulard designs being used 
for many of the mercerized materials. Among 
other happily combined designs in mohair swiss 
was a pale turquoise-blue ground embroidered 
with white shamrocks ina lacy effect openwork 
pattern. A purple ground had circles of tiny 
shamrocks in white enclosing a larger one in 
black. And one of the daintiest of all was a 
white ground on which were scattered silk-em- 
broidered dots of various sizes and shades in self 
color. Price, $1.25 a yard. The material is 
double width. 

The new cotton dress materials are well in 
the van of popularity, many of them being mer- 
cerized and as glossy as silk itself. Under this 
head come _ pongee sublime, a cool fabric, and 
to be had in foulard designs at 45 cents a yard; 
grenadines and chambrays, all as dainty, as 
much more expensive and pretentious materials. 
Dimity, with stripes of satin finish, is a novelty, 
and costs 45 cents. The patterns are old- 
fashioned flowers, which seem to suggest some 
such style as the Marie Antoinette fichu, simple 
and fresh. 

Dainty is a new material, organzine, which 
resembles mousseline de soie, and comes with 
narrow lace-like stripes the color of the ground. 
The price is 50 cents a yard. Dotted plummets 
belong to the swiss class, only they are softer 
and more sheer. The designs are generally dots 
in various sizes, or flowers in harmonizing 
tones. This fabric sells for 50 cents a yard. 

[t is curious to observe how old favorites in 
the way of dress materials appear each season 
under a new name. One of these now called 
eidelweiss, for some unaccountable reason, is 
what we have always known as a satin striped 
barége. However, it is a pretty stuff, and 
comes either with a satin stripe, or in plaid with 
an all-over pattern of flowers. One good design 
on a white ground was of harebells and leaves 
in delicate blues and greens, looking more like 
aquarelle than print. This costs 98 cents a 
yard, and it should be made up over white silk 
and worn with blue ribbon belt and stock. 

Reasonable, and of a quality not before 
equalled for the price, are embroidered swisses 
for 25 cents a yard. It is wise to choose early 
in the season, while the line of goods is still 
unbroken, and the choicest patterns may be se- 
lected. If made in the house and unlined, cos- 
tumes of these dainty materials cost a mere 
nothing, as the designs are so artistic that much 
trimming is not desirable. 

Among the prettiest of the embroidered swiss 
designs is one with a lilac ground, broken by 
groups of white pin stripes set far apart ; between 
these are sprays of flowers in white. A white 
ground has tiny stripes of black separated with a 
serpentine line of embroidery also in black, and 
is] very smart. Another of somewhat the 
same design has closer stripes of black separated 
with white and black embroidery. Both of 
these would make charming gowns, and they 
would need scarcely any trimming 

Watermelon pink seems to be a favorite 
color, and one of the prettiest patterns can be 
had in this shade worked upon with black and 
white pin stripes, and rather elaborate embroi- 
dery in pink and white. Blues are also seen in 
great variety and in this line several pretty 
examples combine dark and bright blue with 
white. This fabric somewhat resembles the 
expensive mohair Swiss and is very desirable. 

The Dresden patterned lawns and French 
and Irish dimities at 25 cents a yard are very 
tempting; they come in all the newest and 
most attractive designs. American dimities are 
12% cents a yard, many of them being effec- 
tive and pretty. All-over patterns, stripes 
ind polka dots are the leading designs in this 
line. 

Before closing I must not omit to mention 
the cotton foulards at 50 cents a yard. These 
ippear to me as particularly well adapted for 
triveling or shopping on very warm days, as 
they are similar to their silken namesake in 
effect, and they come in dark as well as light 
grounds in lovely designs. There is a variety 
of this material with a satin finish, especially 
smart and desirable. 


THE MARTIN HALL STABLES 


He stables belonging to the country 
home of Mr. and Mrs. James E. 


Martin, at Great Neck, L. I, are 
among the most perfectly appointed and the 
handsomest buildings of their kind in this coun- 
try. As will be seen from the illustrations the 
stable and buildings are divided into practically 
three buildings, but these are so connected as to 
present an harmonious whele. The stables 
proper are in the main building, the servants’ 
quarters and those of the gardener’s being in 
two end buildings. 

The material used in the construction of the 
stable is red brick with white stone trimmings, 
and the outside dimensions of it are eighty-eight 
by one hundred and sixty-two feet. The build- 
ing was designed by Messrs. Little and O’ Con- 
nor and was completed only a few months ago. 
The carriage room, forty-seven by fifty-two 
feet, which occupies the front part of the main 
building is, with its arched dome, two stories 
in hight; its ceiling is of yellow pine varnished 
and heavily beamed. The six-feet chandeliers 
are beautiful pieces of wrought iron. The 
floor is of hard wood, and on it from the en- 
trance doors to the passageway in the rear are 
laid strips of cocoa matting toa width of twelve 
feet, on either side of which, on runner strips 
of the same material, stand five traps. The 
walls of hard-finished brick painted white show 
old English sporting prints hung on all sides. 
There are two windows on each side the en- 
trance and four on each side, with shades of 
bottle green. 

The ten traps comprise a basket phaeton, a 
runabout, a high brake, a two-wheel golf cart, 
a Jaeger, a covert cart, a jogging sulky, a 
Miller cart and a large bus, all in bottle green, 
relieved with cream—the Martin colors. 

At the rear of the carriage house are the 
harness rooms, the woodwork of which is 
yellow pine, the closets for the harness being 
fitted with glass-filled dust-proof doors. With 
the exception of one set of harness for Mrs. 
Martin’s trap, which is done in brass, the har- 
ness is all simply but handsomely mounted in 
silver, Across the passageway from the carri- 
age and harness rooms are the stalls, the larger 
room being twenty-four by sixty-seven, and the 
smaller twenty-four by twenty-nine. There 
are two box-stalls which can be made into single 
stalls if desired. All the stalls have iron parti- 
tions, and each stall a window. The pillar 
rings are of brass, and all the minor fittings are 
the best of their kind. The usual bedding and 
fancy straw borders are used in and about the 
stalls 

The Martin horses all have long pedigrees 
and are handsome as well. One of the occu- 
pints of the stalls at the time of the writer's 
visit was Early Rose, a dark bay, 15 hands 
high, with white feet and a white spot in her 
forehead. She made a record of 1.09, attached 
to a runabout, at the Great Neck private horse 
show last autumn, and won the blue ribbon and 
the silver cup. The polo pony owned by Mr. 
Martin’s son, James E. Martin, Jr., known as 
No. 33, is another prize winner. Other 
horses were two fine black cobs, standing 14.2 
hands high, and two teams of bay, each 15% 
hands high. There is a tool room twenty-one 
by twenty-four feet, and the roomy loft is 
twenty-eight by one hundred and thirty-two 
feet. The coachman’s and the gardener’s cot- 
tages, each twenty-five by sixty-two feet, are 
models of their kind. The rooms have hard- 
wood floors, iron bedstead finished in brass, and 
oak furniture. Green rugs are used on the floors. 
The woodwork is of yellow pine, the same as is 
used in the carriage room. The servants’ kit- 
chen, dining- and sitting-room are models. 

There are also a cow stable and a manure pit, 
the latter so arranged that there is notthe slightest 
suggestion of a disagreeable odor. English ivy is 
being trained over the gates at the entrance to 
the stables, and in front of the buildings hydran- 
geas and other plants of similar habit are planted. 

Martin Hall itself is a superb house with a 
magnificent view of the Sound, which is but a 
few feet distant. The same style for architec- 
ture—modern Colonial—is used for both house 
and stables. The house, like the stable, has 
only recently been completed, it having been in 
process of erection for several years. The in- 
terior is filled with rare bric-a-brac, tapestries, 
old Venetian and other lace altar pieces, drap- 
eries and hangings gathered in all parts of the 
world. 
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Mrs. James E. Martin was Miss Florence 
C. Brokaw. She is a sister of Mrs. Bramhall 
Gilbert, and her brother, Clifford C. Brokaw, 
recently married Miss Nannie Inman, a daugh- 
ter of the late John E. Inman. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 
*¢ left-over’’ frock 


Here are several ‘ 
shows this month, which by a judi- 


cious selection would help on small 
incomes towards an advantageous wardrobe sup- 
ply for both the coming spring and summer. 
It is the practical woman who, at a glance, can 
detect the remedy needed to restore some of the 
most chiffonée gowns, who is bound to reap the 
harvest from these sales. Sometimes, merely 
the service of a hot iron in clever hands will 
transform a tumbled crépe de chine frock into its 
first freshness. Sometimes sending another to 
the cleaner is a tremendous saving. The same 
methods applied to tea-gowns and breakfast 
matinées restore them marvellously. One may 
come across before many weeks pass sales of 
wash gowns which will repay anyone for the 
buying, and the same can be said of shirt waists 
in all varieties. 

It is pleasant to note that the becoming and 
pretty new white shirt waists are to be as much 
in vogue as they were last year, and not only 
that, but they are prettier than ever, either 
in expensive all-over embroideries, or when 
merely touched up in places with insertions or 
medallions, or yokes and cuffs, etc. The one 
marked feature in these, as well as in many of 
the colored batistes, muslins, and a fine quality 
of chambrays, is that the trying stiff linen col- 
lars are done away with, and in their place is a 
neat band of the same material as the waist, 
trimmed with turn-over or dog-eared tabs of 
needlework, these making the best kind of col- 
lars, and by far the most becoming. The linen 
band collars, very high and stiff, are still the 
neck finish of the heavier wash waists— the 
ginghams, percales, and some cheviots—while 
the cuffs matching the waist material are as 
usual. 


PRETTY BATH ROBE OF ZIBELINE 


The smartest mode: yet seen for a presenta- 
ble bath robe resembles somewhat a long fitted 
coat, with an Empire boléro. The material is 
expensive but that detail can easily be modified. 
The robe referred to was made of a light but 
not pale blue zibeline cloth, soft and pliable, 
and it gave the effect of being first cut out 
rather like a loose long coat, and then of being 
fitted by taking in long plaits from the neck 
down, and from under the sleeve seams also. 
These plaits of course have to be partly cut out 
underneath, but they are left full from the 
knees down, to give an ample outflowing of 
skirt, which makes the lines so particularly 
graceful on the figure. The boléro effect only 
requires a fitted band of white cloth stitched in 
many rows laid on in Empire style very high 
up with a neck finish to match, There are 
also flaring separate white cuffs over the hands, 
all stitched to match. Those who fancy hoods 
rather than boléros on such wraps need to have 
the hood of white cloth. Heavy blue flannel 
might be substituted as well as an all wool 
serge in place of zibeline cloth, although the 
width of cloth is always much in its favor 
economically. 


USE FOR REMNANT LACE 


Capital use can be made of a short remnant 
of all-over lace, écru or white, or of a white 
lace waist defaced on the lower part and no 
longer wearable, by following these suggestions. 
In the latter case the top would form a yoke, 
while the long sleeves attached are exactly what 
are required for a charming but simple tea gown 
model to be otherwise made of crépon, voile, 
albatross or foulard, wash-silk, summer taffeta, 
The material is to be draped upon the demi- 
décolleté lining in the back following Watteau 
lines into the long skirt. The front middle 
requires a straight fall of the material plissé, the 
figure at the sides to be perfectly defined, and 
the Watteau made to spring out and preserve 
the waist lines. Around the bottom a fitted 
flounce is a great improvement and finish, but 
it is not absolutely necessary. With the flounce, 
however, there should be a lace heading applied 
in harmony with the yoke and sleeves. Four 
yards of soft ribbon sash width is then to be 
turned into a smart trimming by using it for a 


bust drapery starting under the Watteau plait, 
and fastening under a rosette in front where the 
sash ribbon is pinched in by a few plaits. Ad- 
just the remainder of the ribbon in two long 
ends which are sewed under this rosette. They 
should hang to the bottom of the skirt unless 
one is very tall, then more ribbon must be 
bought. Tucked silk may be substituted for 
the lace yoke and sleeves, or a Persian satin 
toulard be used. In tact, if for a summer 
model a variety of changes in lawns may be 
suggested, for example: have the yoke and 
sleeves in embroidered Swiss, or of hemstitching 
and fine tucks, or those simple tucked muslins. 
With pink, mauve, yellow or blue flaring 
lawn skirts a charming set of gowns are possible. 


AT HOME EMBROIDERED COLLAR 


For a fascinating bit of fancy work, one that 
will prove most desirable and useful in beautify- 
ing a waist: Make in the first place a paper 
model of an ordinary sailor collar. Cut out the 
neck, supposing it to be a high one, half-low, 
and instead of the sailor collar front, let there be 
two long straps, allowing an open space between 
them down to belt, for this is a collar to be 
worn separately, over any pretty afternoon or 
evening waist where the neck is semi-low, and 
a high neckband attached to a front is worn, 
Once this pattern is made to fit, cut from it one 
of black or white satin, and design a simple 
vine, consisting of one leaf on either side of a 
stem, through the middle of the straps, and on 
the edge of the collar. If you cannot des‘gn 
successfully then have some simple pattern 
stamped. Proceed, then, to braid these leaves 
with fine gold braid, veining the centres with a 
gold thread. On the sides of straps and edges, 
both upper and lower of the collar, lay a figured 
gold galoon half an inch wide at least. Line with 
the same satin, and make for the front a neck- 
band to match. This collar will trim any bod- 
ice in the light shades of cachemire, or all white, 
prettily. Wear a high belt to match the satin 
of this collar empiécement, a sheer white front 
and white undersleeves, whether your sleeves 
are long or only to reach to the elbow. 

This is at once youthful, and dressy enough 
to wear at any of the many informal gatherings 
the young set are constantly attending. 


COLLAR FOR HALF LOW BODICES 


Another suggestion, both girlish and becom- 
ing to wear with a half-low bodice in paie 
colored fabrics, or in all white, is a velvet or 
panne collar of the same color, but not the 
same shade precisely as the gown material. 
This collar turns over the top of the bodice, as 
would a Jace one, and fastens with a bunch of 
long loops and ends of match velvet ribbon 
(narrow, of course), and finished with gold 
ornaments, spikes or tags, the latter rather 
better. White gowns, it goes without saying, 
have the choice of black or colored velvets for 
such collars. With a high or low velvet belt 
to match, the gown is complete. Point 
d’esprit, transparent, may be the chemisette 
and neckband, as well as the undersleeve to 
short elbow or long wrist sleeves. A ribbon 
bow in the hair, with a glittering of dew-drops, 
is very smart, but where the hair is luxurious 
and well dressed, no ornament can improve it. 








BACK NUMBERS OF 


VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old 
are 20 cents each, and the price in- 
creases 5 cents a copy for each ad- 
ditional three months ; i. ¢., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a 
paper six months old is 25 cents; a 
paper nine months old is 30 cents; 
a paper one year old is 35 cents and 
soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their 1 emittances 
accord with :his scale of prices to 


avoid disappointment and delay. 
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IN PRAISE OF WEALTH-——-THE PROBLEM OF 


INHERITED TRAITS—THE SPIRIT OF THE 


AGE COMMERCIAL TO THE CORE 


Fter three weeks of the tropics I arrived 
A in New York for another short stay. 
.. he winter here has been very gay, I 
understand, and I have a ‘‘series’’—that is 
what Tommie Plumeover told me the newspa- 
pers called them—of dinners to give. I do not 
believe in very large entertainmenrs except at 
dowagers’ houses and at great mansions; as I 
have not a large house in town, dinners and 
parties to the play are about all that I give, ex- 
cept an occasional musicale. _I[ find society is 
a bit bored and that it is seeking newer com- 
panionships; there are men who seek to be a 
Maecenas, and musicians and player folk are 
having a very good time. Horror is expressed 
by some of the persons who seem to think that 
they have a monopoly in social standing about 
others being asked to entertainments. I have 
been one of the last to set up a standard of 
aristocracy in this country; it is absurd. I 
have agreed time and again that there are vul- 
gar people whom one would rather not meet; 
sometimes when there has been a long line of 
vulgar ancestors one finds it impossible to 
change the nature of the beast, but this is be- 
coming more rare every day. Some of the 
very best families in England would have per- 
ished if there had not been an occasional lapse 
of their blue-blooded ancestors who took to 
spouse some of a mongrel race. We all sym- 
pathize with Nell Gwynn just now, and when 
we come to think of it she was only a common 
orange girl; but from her are descended 
some of the proudest families in England. We 
must keep an equilibrium; we should look 
neither to the right nor to the left, but we 
must improve a race of men as we would one of 
beasts. 

It is such a curious problem. Here is a 
family which has brains, one might almost drop 
into slang and say ‘*to burn.’ They have 
been literary and artistic for generations and as a 
result they should be cultivated and refined but, 
as a matter of fact, they are impossible. Here 
is another set which has literally come from the 
gutter, but the members of it adapt themselves 
so well to their surroundings that in a short 
time they appear to the manner born. It is a 
problem that we cannot understand and one 
which we must not try to comprehend. Some- 
times I think that the doctrine of the survival 
of souls must be true, and that into these bodies 
have come the spirits of the nobles of other ages, 
and that the spirit so influences the material 
nature that it purifies and refines it. I have 
been much astonished at results; now and then 
I see a woman so innately vulgar that she is 
hopeless, and yet she generally belongs to a line 
of ancestry which has traditions of the family 
back to the Crusades, and even centuries before 
them. 

But the constant keeping up of traditions 
and the constant intermarriage of people de- 
scended from one stock of ancestors will pro- 
duce the same characteristics. The Semitic 
race—which to-day can hardly be called a race 
but more properly a religion—preserves all the 
facial characteristics of generations ago; yet 
for two thousand years this people has been 
scattered all over the earth; has lived in other 
communities, and has been exposed to climatic 
and other influences, It looks as though the 
will had great power over the body, and that 
the determination tg abide by certain tenets 
and certain customs and certain practices has 
influenced the physical characteristics. 

All this I know sounds very deep, but I have 
been listening recently to so much rubbish about 
so called parvenus, that I cannot help advanc- 
ing a theory which, however, may be neither 
startling nor new. I still hold that wealth is 
the key to all refinement, and that with its 
proper use every virtue and every good quality 
may be obtained. There is Tommy Plume- 
over, for instance. He sometimes obtains a 
better position than the one which he has been 
occupying.’ His advancement has been slow, 
and there is evidently an end to it all. He is 
told by some advisers that proper pride should 
be ahead of monetary considerations ; that, 
for instance, he should not accept a position 
now offered him, from which he was most un- 


justly removed a few years before, and under 
very exasperating circumstances. He had 
numerous advisers, the majority of whom 
shook their heads and said that there were other 
things besides money in this world, and that by 
knuckling down to the demands of wealth, and 
by burying his personal pride, he was selling his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. I advised 
him to sift the advice down very shortly. Was 
he undertaking a disgraceful mission? No. 
Was he to do anything dishonest? No. 
Was there anything incompatible with his past 
career in the position offered to him? Well, 
here was a hitch. He had put all this aside. 
He had left it, and there was a certain stigma 
attached to it. It was nothing as regards 
honesty, but the acceptance of such a position 
took with it a loss of social prestige and 
also a loss of business prestige. Against these 
two dangers his friends had warned him. 
I asked him if these same friends would put 
their hands into their pockets and give him the 
amount which was offered and which he re- 
fused because it would harm their supposed pro- 
spects or lessen their respect for him in their 
eyes? I found out that the reply was ‘‘ not a 
cent.’’ It was merely a question of ethics. 

It is needless to say what was my advice to 
him. If you make money in New York you 
will be respected, so long as you make it hon- 
estly. You may be to-day a bartender, a boy 
in the coat room of a hotel or club, a news 
vendor, a reporter going from door to door and 
interviewing butlers and ladies’ maids, and being 
snubbed generally by servants. Should you ac- 
quire money by energetically and honestly stick- 
ing to these pursuits, and if you have enough 
innate refinement when the flood tide of your 
life comes in, to take advantage of your success, 
all will be forgotten. You may have been em- 
ployed as a second man in a great mansion, and 
if you are of refined manners, proper tact and 
education, you can return to that house in two 
years as an honored guest. Your host will not 
know you, or if he does, he will not remem- 
ber you as James or John. He has his own 
past possibly to forget. You have succeeded, 
and your success will be the standard by which 
he will judge you, There is only one success 
in life in the twentieth century—it is the accu- 
mulation of wealth. The other is ephemeral. 
I remember how indignant some of my readers 
were when I said two years ago that Dewey 
would be forgotten. One man who walked up 
and down his room all night, enraged in his 
patriotism against my sentiment, would hardly 
speak to me for weeks, and if there had been a 
prison for political traitors, he would have had me 
incarcerated in it no doubt ; and had I lived in 
another age, I might have run the danger of 
having the issue of Vogue burned in which my 
assertion was published, burned, and my ears 
cut off—they are not of abnormal length—and 
placed in the stocks. 

Dewey did a very sensible thing. He knew 
his public just as well on that memorable day on 
which he rode through the cheering crowds and 
under the great arch built in his honor; he 
knew how long it would all last, and he took 
the wisest step. In the hight of his glory he 
won the hand of a charming woman with a good 
income. To-day the arch has disappeared. It 
was only papier-miache, like the sentiments of 
the crowd which cheered the conquering hero. 
It was pinchbeck, and it has crumbled away and 
has been carted to the city dump and thrown 
into the sea, or destroyed with the garbage and 
offal which is burned on one of the barren 
islands near New York. Even an arch or a 
statue costing a few thousand dollars could not 
be erected to the memory of his exploit. 

Roosevelt is shrewd. He has kept himself 
before the public because that is his career, and 
he is always doing something which in some 
way the newspapers get hold of and rightly com- 
mend. He is most picturesqne, and I admire 
him greatly. He has done many excellent ser- 
vices for his country, but if he were to leave the 
limelight or the centre of the stage for a few 
hours, he would bea ‘*back number.” Dewey 
did not care for the same sort of existence. I 
was present at a theatre In New York a few 
evenings after the presidential election. In one 
of the boxes sat a former president of the United 
States, a man of the same political faith as the 
one who had just been elected. There was not 
a hand to applaud ; he was unknown in this large 
audience. He was also wise. He was wealthy 
at the time, and not caring to be conspicuous in 
politics, he went to work to accumulate more 
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wealth, and to-day he isa millionaire ; he knew 
the right way. 

And thus it is. We may talk about fame, 
and reputation and all the rest, but it will avail 
us little unless we have the foundation of all, 
which is wealth. Writers of the novels of to- 
day advertise themselves like mountebanks, and 
the most successful books are those which are 
crammed down the throats of the public as being 
successes. A little capital has enabled the pub- 
lishers and authors to advertise themselves, and 
to-day any man can write a successful novel if 
he will advance the capital to advertise it after 
the fashion of patent medicine exploitation. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Very trite, but 
very true. So Tommy Plumeover has taken 
my advice and at the end of the year he will 
find that he has so many more thousands to 
his income. He can do more; he can afford 
to take a vacation, he can afford to dress better 
and to live easier. He is to be congratulated. 
I should to-day, if the man were possible, rather 
receive at my dinner table a gentleman who 
had been a White Wings street sweeper, if he 
swept his corner and his street so well that he 
was promoted, than the scion of an old New 
York family, who might ‘‘strike’’ me for 
$10 or more in the course of the evening. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


SOME DETAILS AS TO A FULLY STOCKED WARD- 
ROBE—THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE WELL-~ 
DRESSED MAN AS TO HATS, GLOVES 


AND SHOES 


enumerate and describe in detail the ar- 

ticles which go to make up a completely 
stocked wardrobe, and a correspondent recently 
inquired whether there is a book on men’s dress 
in this country which may be followed, by a 
foreigner who wishes to conform to the fashions 
in vogue here. There is no book on masculine 
attire, so far as I know, and I can hardly imag- 
ine, if there were one, even though it were 
written with a minute and correct knowledge 
of the subject, how it would be of value except 
at the time of its publication, or within a short 
time thereafter, for fashions are forever chang- 
ing, either radically, or in detail, and any guide 
to them must follow the changes, and even 
slightly precede them, in order to be of practical 
use. 

There are so many articles of attire to be 
considered in the fitting of a wardrobe that even 
their enumeration would take me beyond the 
limits ot my space in a single issue. Some are 
so necessary that, of one kind or another, every 
man must possess them, while there is a still 
greater number not strictly necessary, but much 
to be desired. Everyone should have at least 
two hats, a silk one and a derby, it being possi- 
ble, in town at any rate, to get on without 
mote ; but an opera hat, a soft hat, and various 
caps for sport, or for traveling, all must be given 
a place in the wardrobe of a well-dressed man. 
A few suits may suffice to cover the body, but 
there are many of different styles and for differ- 
ent occasions, and so it goes throughout the list 
of apparel. The man who spends most of his 
time in cities may not require the costumes of 
the man of sport and vice versa ; but the average 
man does many things in many places, and there 
is a correct dress for each occasion 

In attempting, therefore, to give some 
guidance in the matter, I shall not distinguish 
between classes in the selection of kinds and 
styles of dress, which may be especially adapted 
to certain requirements and modes of life, but 
I shall so far as possible, include everything 
pertaining to the wardrobe of a man who desires 
to be correctly dressed, according to the present 
fashions upon all occasions. 


hk Rom time to time I have been asked to 


NECESSARY HATS——FIRST, THE DERBY 


The hat for ordinary wear, or perhaps I 
should say, that most worn in the morning with 
sack suits, and in the evening with the dinner 
coat, is the black derby. It may be of almost 
any shape which does not so greatly differ from 
that in general use, as to be strikingly notice- 
able. Fashion does not prescribe any exact 
hight of crown or curl of brim, and the chief 
consideration should be to have the hat suitable 
and becoming to the individual type of head and 
face. The derby should be worn with sack 
suits at all times and, as already said, with the 


dinner coat in the evening ; it should never be 
worn with a morning coat of the more formal 
kind, with a frock suit, or with full evening 
dress. Neither should it be worn with knick- 
erbockers and a Norfolk jacket, or other types 
of outing clothes, except the riding suit. It is 
not correct, of course, with full hunting togs, 
but for ordinary pleasure riding in the parks of 
the city, or in the country, it is proper. When 
worn exclusively for riding it may have a stiing 
guard attached to the brim. The brown or 
light colored derby has gone almost entirely out 
of tashion 


THE FIT OCCASION FOR SILK HAT WEARING 


The silk hat row in vogue differs little in 
shape from those of the past few years. It has 
a medium hight and slightly belled crown, a 
moderately curling brim, with slight dip in tront 
and back, and either a cloth or black gros- 
grained silk band. It should be worn only with 
a morning coat suit, a frock coat, or full even- 
ing dress. If a long overcoat be worn over a 
dinner jacket, a silk or opera hat may not be 
out of place on the street, but in summer wheie 
no top coat is used, or in a club where the over- 
coat is removed, the high hat would not be 
proper with a dinner jacket. As is, perhaps, 
needless to say, the opera or crush hat should 
be worn only with evening clothes, and then :t 
is correct whether one goes to the play, to a 
dance, or wherever else. 

Among the other varieties of hats, each for 
its proper place and time, are the soft felt, the 
gray Alpine, the straw, the white duck and blue 
cloth yachting cap and the golf, shooting and 
traveling cap of tweed. Every man may not 
find use for all of these, but they should be in- 
cluded in the completely stocked wardrobe. 1 
may say here, that the sombrero, or felt hat with 
twisted band of silk, has long since ceased to te 
good style; and that during last summer the 
Alpine of Panama straw came decidedly into 
fashion. ‘There are various models in tanned 
leather hat-boxes, intended more especially for 
traveling, but most useful at all times. They 
are partitioned into compartments, and fitted 
with straps so as to hold several kinds of hats 
and caps. 


OWNING MARY PAIRS OF BOOTS AT A TIME AN 


ECONOMY IN THE END 


As I have begun with one extremity I may 
as well descend to the other, and discuss first 
the boots and shoes, and then the gloves, that 
should find a place in the completely stocked 
wardrobe. Even for the man of limited income, 
it is the greatest economy to have many pairs cf 
boots at one time ; and I may here repeat what 
has often been said before, that it is also econ- 
omy to have trees for all of them, over which 
they may be buttoned or laced when not in use. 
The solid trees, or those which entirely fill the 
uppers, are not, however, necessary, for the 
cheaper and lighter varieties will answer the 
purpose of keeping the soles flat and in share 
quite as weil. During the winter months with 
morning clothes, high buttoned calf boots are 
the smartest, and two pairs in use at one time 
are sufficient. The toes should be moderately 
rounded, and the soles of the extension kind be 
fairly thick and perfectly flat. Six buttons are 
usual, and the caps should be plain in design. 
Fancy caps are still occasionally worn by well- 
dressed men, but they are by no means the best 
style. There is some difference of opinion as to 
when calf boots should be worn, some men con- 
sidering them to be correct at all times, and with 
all clothes except the evening suit. While 
there is no doubt that they are best with morn- 
ing clothes and with sack suits at every time, 
patent or enameled leather are better, it seems 
to me, with the frock suit and with the moin- 
ing coat, when that garment is worn for calls or 
informal receptions in the afternoon. Two 
pairs of patent or enamelled leather boots, with 
buttons, and of the same last as the calf, should 
be enough for day wear; while for evening 
dress one should have a pair of thinner soled and 
lighter buttoned patent leathers, for all-arourd 
wear, and patent leather pumps for dancing. 
As regards the latter I may say, however, that 
they are not really necessary, for comparatively 
few men wear them. Nevertheless, strictly 
speaking, they are a little the more correct for 
balls and dances 

During the winterin New York the weather 
does not permit the wearing of low shces unless 
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it be with evening clothes, when one drives to 
a dinner or dance, but in other climates, and in 
summer, one pair of calf and a pair of patent 
leather low shoes are indispensable. Tan boots 
are not worn in town during the winter months, 
but for skating and for country use a pair of 
high-laced tan boots with heavy extension soles 
a-e most desirable. It may be noted that ac- 
cording to present fashions, all black boots (ex- 
cepting, of course, those of calf, made or used 
expressly for skating) should button, whereas 
all tan boots should lace. The only other style 
which remains to be mentioned among boots 
for every-day wear, is the tan low shoe or tie, 
which is par excellence the foot covering of 
the summer months in town, as well as in the 
country, with clothes not more formal than a 
sack suit. Ten pairs of boots and shoes isa 
number not extravagant, and if this department 
of the wardrobe is well equipped in the begin- 
ning a very small yearly expenditure will keep it 
up to the proper standard. This total does 
not, however, include boots for sporting purposes, 
such as rubber-soled shoes for yachting, rubber- 
or spiked-soled tennis shoes, fishing boots, golf 
boots, and high tan and patent or enameled 
leather riding boots. 


PUTTEES AND SPATS 


Among the other articles of foot and leg 
wear to be included in the list are the usual tan 
riding gaiters, puttees, golf gaiters of boxcloth 
and spats for town use. Puttees have not be- 
come popular in this country, but that should 
not, and in fact does not, mean that they are 
not smart as well as extremely serviceable for 
shooting and wheeling. Indeed, the fact that 
they are not common should find them favor in 
the sight of well-dressed men. The spats now 
most used are of a light gray boxcloth, but in 
spring and during the summer white linen and 
white duck are much worn. I may add, in 
concluding this subject, that smartly-dressed 
men rarely wear rubbers or overshoes in the city, 
but depend upon stout boots to keep their 
feet dry and upon blacking, varnish and trees to 
keep the boots in good condition. 


WHAT GLOVES TO WEAR AND WHEN TO WEAR 


THEM 


Pretty ties, fine linen, good hats, boots and 
gloves count for much in dress, and amcng 
them gloves are not the least important. One 
should have many pairs, for even the best 
will not last long, and the stock must fre- 
quently be replenished; especially is this true of 
white evening gloves, which soil quickly and 
which will not stand many cleanings. Within 
a reasonable limit the heavier evening gloves 
are the smarter, but the heavier grades of kid 
are also the most expensive, and for him who 
must economize somewhat, it is perhaps better 
policy to use the lighter varieties which last 
almost as well. They should have one pearl 
button and white stitching on the backs. 
White gloves are worn with evening clothes at 
dances, dinners, the opera or theatre and upon 
the street, but not for informal calls. And 
this reminds me that I may here answer a ques- 
tion frequently asked, as to whether, in making 
calls, a man should take his hat, stick and 
gloves into the drawing-room or leave them in 
the hall; the latter is, of course, the proper 
thing to do. 

This winter as well as last, it has been the 
custom to wear gloves of white wool, instead of 
kid, on the street, and the idea is most sensi- 
ble, for although not particularly pretty, the 
former are warmer than kid and they soil less 
quickly, When going to the opera or play 
they may even be worn over the kid glove if 
not too tight. I have said that white gloves 
should be worn with evening clothes, tut 
thereby I did not mean to include the dinner 
jacket, which, although of course distinctly an 
evening costume, is a most informal one. 
With it, ordinary tan street gloves, or, if pre- 
ierred, gloves of dark slate-colored deer-sk in are 

wrect. Light colored suéde is no longer in 
fashion. The newest shade for street gloves 
is a very light tan much the color of the little 
eather purses carried by women, but the red- 
tan is still worn and is correct. There should 
be one bone or horn button, not a patent snap 
fastener, and the three rows on the back should 
¢ in self-colored stitching. 

Fleece or fur-lined walking and driving 
g'oves are desirable for very cold weather, but 


they are comparatively little worn upon ordi- 
nary occasions in town. 

In the management of one’s wardrobe, it is a 
good plan to reserve certain gloves for certain 
uses, that is, to keep a particular pair for morn- 
ing and business wear, another pair for use 
only with a frock coat, another pair for wear 
with a morning coat, and so on. In this way 
the gloves will be kept in better condition 





cing on the lapels, flap side pockets, breast 
pocket without flap, and is satin-lined. In 
the picture it is worn over evening dress 
clothes, together with an opera hat and a white 
muffler. This is the only overcoat on which 
silk facings are properly used. It is intended 
as an evening dress coat ; it was a good deal in 
vogue during the past winter, and it is popular 
this season. How. 


EVENING OVERCOAT 


See text—The Well Dressed Man 


than if they are worn indiscriminately; they 
will also last longer. However, no matter 
what the care and use given them, the ward- 
robe should always contain enough to assure a 
fresh and good-looking pair at all times. 


OVERCOAT WITH SILK-FACED LAPELS 


The illustration shows an evening overcoat 
of medium weight material, which reaches 
down a little below the knees. It has silk fa- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Marriages and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, by noon 


Mo nday of the same week. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasabie 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. | 


Mong the most dreaded effects of corpu- 
A lency, or of advancing age, is what is 
commonly known as a double chin, 
meaning a kind of fatty growth between the 
lower jaw and the breast bone. This is indeed 
most disfiguring and unpleasant, and should 
well be abhorred by those who desire to retain a 
youthful beauty of contour. 

The remedy for this unfortunate accumula- 
tion of surperfluous adipose tissue has been diffi- 
cult to find, but at last a means has been dis- 
covered which is said to reduce it to natural 
proportions by a hygienic, rion-injurious and 
very speedy process, 

The affected part should be gently massaged 
morning and night with a tablet of vegetable 
juices, which will cause the disappearance of 
the fatty growth after a few days if faithfully 
applied. The point of this treatment is that 
instead of leaving the skin baggy and wrinkled, 
it is toned up and rendered firm by the subse- 
quent application of a lotion equally efficacious 

The price—$18—includes sufficient of this 
liquid and of the tablets to cure a recent accu- 
mulation of this disfiguring growth, but for 
those who have been afflicted with it for many 
years, it will be necessary to purchase an addi- 
tional remedy, which would bring the price up 
to $25. However, this is said to be neces- 
sary only in extraordinary cases when the adi- 
pose tissue is of long standing. 

Daintiest little corsage sachets of satin, made 
in three-cornered shape and intended to be 
tucked under the top of the corset, are 50 and 
75 cents, according to size. The perfumes, 
violet and rose, are enclosed in satin of the 
same color—a charming little conceit, and the 
heavier odors are put up in red. These sachets 
are very soft and will not make the wearer un- 
comfortable. 

Besides violet and rose, the odors in which 
these may be obtained are chypre, peau d’es- 
pagne and essence bouquet. They are made up 
especially from your order, and therefore have 
the merit of complete freshness. Nothing 
more delightful in the way of a cream for 
chapped or roughened skin can well be desired 
than a daintily perfumed preparation which has 
highly beneficial qualities, and is very softening 
and whitening as well. This refined cream is 
put upin large jars which would easily carry 
one through an entire year, and cost $3 each. 

A liquid dentitrice which may well be num- 
bered among the best and most agreeable for 
use, refreshens the mouth and cleanses the 
teeth. Added to this, it perfumes the breath 
and stimulates the gums, Price, 50 cents for 
a two-ounce bottle. 

Among the many delicious preparations to 
be used in the bath for softening and perfuming 
the water, is a fragrant violet powder which 
strongly resembles almond meal in its effects 
and leaves upon the skin a faint impalpable 
odor of freshly culled flowers. To the lux- 
uriously dainty woman this delightful toilet 
adjunct should prove very desirable. The 
color of the powder is a lovely violet, and a 
medium-sized box is selling for 67 cents. 

Packages of shampoo powder, to be used in 
the place of soap, are invaluable after sea bath- 
ing, and cost only rocents each. This leaves 
the hair soft and very silky and is agreeably 
perfumed. 

Cakes of fine perfumed soap, the product of 
a well-known French house, are put up in 
metal boxes for greater convenience when 
traveling, and are to be bought for 37 cents. 

A pretty covering for the dressing table is of 
importance, and is best when made of some 
sheer and dainty material, unless price is of no 
object, when one of the beautiful lace covers 
should be purchased. 

Simple and pretty are embroidered 
bureau sets made over any of the lighter shades, 
and finished with a lace and swiss ruffie. The 
set includes a pin cushion cover ornamented 
with a satin bow and edged with ruffles to 
match those of the toilet cover. 

Even less expensive are bureau sets of dot- 
embroidered swiss made with plain ruffles, 
These are selling for 89 cents each. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 100 24 JANUARY, I9OI 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are sold at the uniform price of fitty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


He current pattern is for a new shirt to 
I to be made in wash materials. The 
style differs only in minor details from 
Vogue pattern No. 63, the changes being in 
the sleeve and stock. The former are slightly 
fuller at the wrist, and the cuff is only two 
inches and a half wide. The stock is of piqué 
or cheviot, and is to be worn with ties of the 
same material as the shirt. ‘They may be in 
the size of the illustration or smaller ; both 
styles are worn. By smaller is meant a little 
narrower with shorter bows and ends, This 
shirt is made of striped madras, and it will require 
three yards and a quarter of material to make it 
complete with tie. The cuffs may be fastened 
with small pearl buttons like the front, or with 
cuff links. 


SHIRTS, BODICES, !STOCKS 
AND COLLARS 


He shirt models for next summer are 

I much like those worn last season, 

the most noticeable difference being 
in the width of the cuff and the increased size 
of the sleeve at the wrist. One of the favorite 
models seem to be the plain shirt, such as is 
here illustrated, and which is made ina variety 
of materials, such as piqué, corded zephyr, 
madras, percale and linen in solid colors, stripes 
or figured in a small design in self colors. 
With these shirts is worn the plain pique or 
cheviot stock with tie like the shirt, a white 
high-banded turn-over collar with string or 
butterfly tie of the material of the shirt, or 
a stock of black taffeta with ties of the same, 
and a small lingerie collar turned over at the 
top. These shirts are most appropriate for all 
outdoor sports, and are to be worn with a 
short skirt of cloth, linen or pique, 

In fancy shirts there are a great variety of 
models to choose from. Among them is the 
shirt made of all-over tucked linen in natural 
color, the model chosen being the sailor blouse 
with sailor collar, and inside plastron with high 
collar, all of the finely tucked linen. The 
sailor knot is of white, black or light blue silk. 
‘The sleeve is slightly pulled like a modified bishop 
sleeve with a narrow band of the linen hooked 
or buttoned to fit the wrist. Another sailor 
model is made of lilac linen, a sailor collar of 
linen with an inset band of white iinen at the 
edge. The plastron and collar are of white 
linen, and the tie is of white linen also. Com- 
binations of a solid color and white are used to 
some extent. Bands, cuffs, collars and ties are 
inset with bands of white. One shirt has an 
accordion-plaited tie of alternate bands of solid 
color and white. 

In fancy shirts nothing is prettier than a 
solid color with yoke and collar of fine white 
tucking and an application on the shirt in a 
flower and leaf design, such as morning-glories, 
of white lawn embroidered with white. The 
white shirts much worn last summer are again 
shown, made in fine lawn, batiste, etc., with 
tucked fronts, insertions of lace, and em- 
broidery. These shirts to be desirable must be 
of the finest material and trimmed with good 
lace, preferably hand-made; otherwise they 
lose their daintiness and look like the cheap 
shop models which became so common last 
summer. 

The prettiest skirts to wear with fancy 
bodices are those of piqué, fine corduroy, serge 
or cloth in white unless a skirt to match the 
shirt is worn. The best choice is a simple 
model fitting the hips well and flaring at the 
bottom, but not too long. Model No. 80, 
published on the pattern page, is a good one. 
If you wish a skirt of wash material the best 
model is five-gored, as it does not get out of 
shape when laundered as easily as the three- 
piece skirts or those with circular flounces. 
With fancy bodices more elaborate stocks and 
ties may be worn, but usually at present the 
collar is made on the shirt, it being of the same 








material tucked or inset with lace, and often 
finished at the top with a bias fold of the ma- 
terial. In silk or cloth shirts two bias bands of 
panne velvet in contrasting shades are a pretty 
finish to a collar. 

One of the features of the summer gowns 
will be their fastening up the back like chil- 
dren’s frocks, This style is pretty and usually 
becoming. 

In the new cloth shirts for spring a pretty 
mode] fastens up the back with small gilt but- 
tons. The front is tucked to the bust line in a 
yoke effect and strapped with bands of the same 
cloth. The tops of the sleeve and collar are 
also tucked. Around the armhole is a narrow 
strap fastened on the shoulder a little to the 
front with a small gilt buckle. These shirts 
come in pastel shades of blue, pink, green and 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 


For description, see this page. 








etc. If you have a number of white shirts you 
only need two or three skirts in white, to 
always have a white suit ready to wear. 
Therefore, it is advisable that the girl with 
nothing a year have several white gowns in 
her summer’s wardrobe. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Tewep Cerery.—Take a bunch of cel- 
ery, wash it well, remove the leaves and 
cut into inch pieces; put it into boiling 

salted water and boil until tender. Strain off 
the water through a colander. Make a cream 
sauce by putting a tablespoonful of butter into a 
saucepan, and as it melts adding two table- 
spoonfuls of sifted flour; when well mixed add 
a pint of rich milk, and when it begins to 























100, PLAIN SHIRT 


Cut paper pattern No, 100 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No. 


rose; the material for the skirt may also be 
bought. A gown of this kind would be good 
style for spring when it becomes too warm to 
wear a jacket, but not warm enough for thin 
gowns. If for street wear, the color should 
not be too light. 

The new challies in solid color with a narrow 
satin stripe are very pretty for spring shirts, 
either made plain or with tucked yoke and 
tucked lower sleeve like pattern No. 85. The 
summer silks are also pretty made after this 
model. 

White will be worn this summer as much as 
ever, and really it is most economical, as both 
skirts and shirts will last two seasons because 
they do not fade. Whereas, however expensive 
colored shirtings are, unless they are carefully 
laundered they fade in one season and if one 


spends the summer at the seaside, the air and 


sun play havoc with colored shirtings, organdies, 
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101, Fancy Tea Gown. 


thicken add the celery, stir together and serve. 
Small carrots cut into dice are also nice served 
in this way. 


Cuocorate Caxes.—Beat four eggs until 
very light without separating the yolks from 
the whites; add four bars of chocolate grated, 
two cupstul of brown sugar, a teaspoonful of 
salt, the grated rind and juice of one lemon and 
two cupstul of chopped nuts—almonds are per- 
haps the best, but English walnuts are also 
nice. Drop on to buttered pans in tablespoons- 
ful and bake in a slow oven until crisp. The 
top of the cakes may be decorated with halves 
of nuts if desired. 


Ris pe Veau MenaGére.—Soak the sweet- 
brcads in cold water for a little while so as to 
make them white. Take them out, put them 
into a saucepan and cover them with cold water. 
As $90n as the water boils watch the clock for 





two or three moments and then remove the 
sweetbreads and put them in cold water again. 
Take them from this and place between two 
plates with a two-pound weight on the top one ; 
when the sweetbread is quite cold, and the 
water has been pressed out lard it as you would 
beef 4 la mode. Put the saucepan on the fire, 
and place in it a good-sized piece of butter, an 
onion and a carrot cut into small pieces. 
When the vegetables have browned put in the 
sweetbread, the larded side up, season with salt 
and pepper, moisten with bouillon and let it 
come to a boil on a quick fire. When it boils 
cover and set the pan in a cooler place where it 
will boil slowly. From time to time baste the 
sweetbread, and when it is perfectly cooked 
and shows a golden color put it on a platter 
and pour over it the sauce that remains in the 
pan, having first poured it through a sieve. 








VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern department to 
include all numbered fashions that it publishes. 

The best cutters and designers are employed 
and patterns can be had in all sizes from 32 to 
44 bust measure. 

These new arrangements give Vogue readers 
an opportunity to get in great variety patterns 
of new, smart and exceptionally pretty models 
at very moderate prices, as follows: — 


TWO DOLLARS 


Princess dress or any entire gown 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 
Long coat or cloak 


ONE DOLLAR 
A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 
A sleeve, a collar 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 


The regular Vogue weekly coupon patterns 
in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty cents each 
with coupon or sixty cents without coupon. 

Remittances must accompany orders. 


An illustrated sheet of Vogue Coupon Pat- 
terns will be sent upon request. 


Address VOGUE, 7 W. 29th St., New York. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street 
New Yorx 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 
PE HD TOs « ks cccaesiens cosces 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee 


Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 








This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 


identity the reply. ; 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $I 00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication 


1701. Remodelling a Red Poplin. 
To Eleanor.—Will Vogue kindly suggest a 
model for remodelling a red silk poplin gown. 
The skirt is cut about nine inches from waist 
line in front and back in proportion; could 
ace be inset at the cut, and would it be best 
to use it again low down on skirt? Should I 
use white or black lace, and what color silk 
should line the gown? I do not think the 
waist could be used. 

Remodel the gown like right figure on 
page 387 Vogue, 6 December, making the 
lower portion of the poplin. Have the yoke 
and undersleeve of red plaited chiffon matching 
the poplin. The upper sleeves, bodice and 
skirt yoke made of white all-over lace. The 
belt and bow are to be red panne velvet. The 
yoke and lower sleeves may be made detachable. 
The lace at the bottom of the skirt may be 
omitted. Make the gown over red taffeta. 
Or, if preferred, use the centre model on middle 
page of Vogue, 13 December. Begin the skirt 
yoke at the waist instead of several inches be- 
low asin the illustration. The poplin cannot 
of course be accordion-plaited like this model, 
but that would not matter; the poplin might 
be tucked for a few inches below the lace to 
make it hang more gracefully. Have elbow 
sleeves of lace with lower sleeves and detachable 
yoke of red chiffon to match the chiffon used 
tor the bodice. Lace is the best trimming. 


1702. Calling After an At Home. 
To Buffalo.—lIs it correct to call after an *¢ at 
home’’ for adébutante? Ifso, how soon ? 

Matters of etiquette often differ in dif- 
ferent localities, and it is best to follow the 
custom of the place. In New York it is not 
necessary to make a call after an at home for a 
débucante. Attendance at the reception is 
considered a call, and the guests leave cards. 
The hostess and her daughter are then sup- 
posed to call on you. After any other enter- 
tainment a call is necessary ; it should be made 
within two weeks at longest. 


1703. Model for Taffeta or Cloth 
Gown. ToM. E, G.—Can you tell me so 
far in advance whether black taffeta skirts will 
be worn this spring with silk bodice, and later 
in the summer with shirt waists? If so, would 
a fancy dress waist of the taffeta be suitable ? 
Could I have a whole suit, and how would it 
be best to make it ? 

Black taffeta skirts are very little worn with 
fancy waists; they do not look at all well with 
shirt waists. Whole gowns of black taffeta 
are better style, and are made after the same 
models as cloth gowns. Any of the models 
but the centre figure on page 21, Vogue 10 
January, would look well made of taffeta. 
Silk gowns have not been at all popular this 
winter, and it is still too early to predict with 
any certainty whether they will be worn next 
spring and summer. Light weight cloth would 
be better style than taffeta, especially if you 
wish to wear the skirt with fancy bodices and 
shirts. A circular skirt trimmed with stitched 
bands, or a three-piece skirt with circular 
flounce like our pattern No. 95 would be good 
models to choose. Do not make the skirt.too 
long if it is to be worn with shirts. 


1704. Models for Gowns of Poplin 
and Figured Silk. To A. C. C.—How 
shall I make gowns like sample enclosed? I 
am five feet tall, thirty-four bust, can wear all 
light ‘colors except green: I shall need to add 
white and a soft white yellow with just a touch 
of dark brown to the cloth waist to make it 
becoming, but please advise what materials and 
the style to be used. The silk gown I shall 
want to wear in the street in the summer, and 
I do not want it too dressy. 


The poplin gown would look well made like 
the lower left figure on page 31 Vogue, 10 
January. The skirt is two-piece with circular 
flounce trimmed with stitched bands. The 
bodice is also trimmed with stitched bands, and 
it has a lace collar of fine guipure. The chem- 
isette and collar are of shirred white chiffon. 
There are tiny buttons of steel and a belt of 
orange velvet, and as you are not very tall the 
bodice of model on lower right might be more 
becoming, leaving the sleeves untrimmed 
except for the cuffs, which are trimmed with 
Persian embroidery appliqué, as is the bodice 
and front. The front is of white or light yel- 
low chiffon, outlined on either side with a band 
of white cloth piped with brown velvet. The 
collar and belt could be ot the material trimmed 
with narrow bands of white cloth or brown 
velvet. 

Make the silk gown like the upper left fig- 
ure on page 19 Vogue, 10 January. Make the 
sleeve all of the silk except a deep cuff. The 
flounces would look well trimmed with narrow 
velvet ribbon, the shade of the figure on your 
silk. Have belt and top of collar also of vel- 
vet. Place a knot on the left side of the collar 
of lilac tulle, and make a deep yoke of lace 
over lilac silk. 
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FALAISE: THE TOWN OF THE 
CONQUEROR 


BY ANNA BOWMAN DODD, AUTHOR OF IN AND 
OUT OF THREE NORMANDY INNS, LITTLE, 
BROWN AND COMPANY 


4 I \He reader who makes a tour of Falaise 

as a ‘* personally conducted’’ by Mrs. 

Dodd, will have reason to thank the 
luck that threw her book in his way, for the 
author is a very prince of story-tellers in the 
modern way, with a tactful avoidance of pro- 
lixity. The subject of the book is a perennially 
interesting one to the student of history as 
Falaise, although a minor town of France, has 
been the centre of great movements which have 
affected the whole human race. For in it 
have been fought out questions of creed between 
Catholics and Protestants ; questions of race 
between the French and English; and the 
social questions involved in feudalism and 
chivalry. The town’s greatest appeal to the 
interest of the majority is of course, its intimate 
association with the name of that genealogical 
wonder-worker as well as conqueror, William 
of Normandy (for were not his followers the 
original Adam of all the ancestral lines of the 
smart class English-speaking people of the 
world ?), 

Mrs. Dodd starts out upon a journey ina 
Normandy cart for the annual Horse Fair at 
Guibray—a suburb of Falaise. As she journeys 
by the way she reveals herself again as an en- 
tertaining, well-informed and shrewdly observing 
companion, the like of which is not often en- 
countered outside of books. As agreeable a 
trait an any is the author’s sympathetic—not 
sentimental, be it noted—treatment of the Nor- 
man peasant. Of him, as seen in large num- 
bers at this annual merry-making combined 
with bartering, is said : 


** Nowhere else in all France, have I seen 
such nobly built men—men of such stature, 
such strength and length of limb, and such 
breadth of girth ; nor faces at once so healthful 
and so full of those forces which make for 
character-building. Turn where one would— 
to the groups circulating in and about the 
horses: or to the long inn tables set upon the 
narrow sidewalks—and filled again and again 
with hungry peasants eager for the noon meal ; 
whether one looked upon the lusty lads ripen- 
ing to early manhood, as much men at eighteen, 
as never will ve the puny Parisian at thirty ; or 
whether one litted the eyes to encounter serious- 
eyed, massively built farmers, in the full flush 
of life’s tide—wherever one looked or turned, 
it was to see the strength of France before one, 
Here are the men who, again, and again, have 
given Europe its surprises ; who, centuries ago, 
went forth—they and their horses—to start a 
new race across the seas and, so persistent was 
and is their type, that here one still may see 
the parent stock from which was struck the 
image of England’s Englishmen. 


*¢ Along the coast the Norman peasant has 
largely lost his individuality of aspect. The 
obliterating finger of contact with many men of 
many worlds has smoothed away his more dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. In these remoter 
districts, where Norman habits, customs and 
traditions, are as inrooted as are its giant oaks 
and beeches, the peasant is still the brother of 
those hardy sires of the stalwart race of farmers 
and yeomen that have given to England its 
mighty arm of power.”’ 

7 a ~ 


As seen also from the road, at work in the 
fields, the peasantry, both men and women 
show by their handling of the scythe as they 
bend and move onward, the tough strength of 
which they are possessed. Says the author : 


** Those who have argued themselves into 
the logical conviction that France must be 
classified among the dying nations—let such 
leave the safe seclusion of their libraries and air 
their conclusions in these wheatfields of inland 
Normandy. Not a harvester was here who 
would not have given his grandsires of the anti- 
Revolutionary days ashock of surprise. Where 
are the ‘ beasts,’ shrunken, shrivelled, naked, 
dying of hunger and cold, who, crouched as 
beasts crouch, along the roadside, when they 
rose to their hight, were yet seen to be men? 

*¢ Had I taken no longer drive than this 
through provincial France, the sight of these 
sturdy, hardy, harvesters—and a small army 
they numbered before we passed the last of them 
at Bretteville—the sight of such as these would 
have set me thinking. A nation that can 
recover from such a death-thrust—or a blood- 
letting—I°ll not quibble at a phrase—as that of 
the Revolution, and rise from its bed of torture 
stronger, hardier, healthier, sounder at its core 
—note the core—than in centuries before, has 
y ‘t a few vigorous centuries ahead of it, I, for 
one, cannot help thinking.’’ 


* * x 


The women horse traders at the Fair are a 
notable feature, and here as elsewhere is the 
Frenchwoman shown to be clever at a bargain : 


‘* Women were to be met, indeed, all over 
the Fair, and as much at home as if in their 
own barnyard or kitchen. 

‘¢In this great Republic of women, where 
the sex for centuries has acquired, through the 
most venerable of laws—that of custom —the 
right to transact any business or to sell any 
article or object sold by men, not a Fair in 
France but proclaims the equality of the sexes. 
In the Horse Fair at Guibray every right— 
except some of those granted by law—de- 
manded for woman by her suffragist sisters else- 
where, is hers. She has won and holds her 
place down among the horses. 

‘¢ There were a dozen or more horse-traders 
— of the so-called weaker sex, in among the 
groups of horses and men at the Fair. 

‘« Just why a passion among women for a 
raising and selling of horseflesh should tend to 
the growth of a formidable pair of moustaches 
I know not. Yet even their own horses 
hardly dared to look these hirsute ladies in the 
eye. Perhaps tor the same reason their peasant 
husbands wore a saddened, deprecatory air. 

‘These feminine dealers in horseflesh had 
not put aside all their women’s wiles, however, 
when they took the whip in hand. 

‘¢ A jolly-faced Provencal, who was on the 
look-out for a good ‘ carter’ was seized upon 
by a short squat peasant, whose muslin cap and 
woman's skirts alone proclaimed her sex—until 
she spoke. Then she was twice a woman— 
for she was French. 

‘¢ Ah! monsieur—here you are—at last ! 
I have been waiting for you. No, I would 
not sell—although they have been pestering 
me all the morning! No, I said —I await 
Monsieur Gaspaud, from the South — he knows 
a good thing when he sees it—and here, mon- 
sieur, here is your horse! Ah ! what do you 
think of that, hein ? Strong enough, I hope— 
look at the power of him! what shoulders ! 
hey ?—and flanks? and his coat— where do you 
find a coat like that? And vices—not one ! 
It is I—I myself who have bred .him for you. 
Ah monsieur ! but it breaks the heart to part 
with a horse like that !’ 

*¢ Then was the comedy of sentiment played 
out to its finish. A stout checkered handker- 
chief was produced; a rtesounding blast was 


skillfully managed, and the two ferret eyes were 
conscientiously wiped of a moisture which 
might indeed have surprised them—had it been 
there. 

‘*The Provencal was only a man. He 
walked away with the horse. 

‘* A sister trader joined the happy sales- 
woman. ‘ And so you got rid of your gelding ?’ 

** © Yes, and a good thing it was, too—Il’ve 
been blistering him this fortnight.’ The two 
laughed above their coarse homespun aprons, 
their muslin caps nodding in concert, as their 
tall whips shook in their vein-ribbed hands.”” 


x ~ x 


Picturesquely put descriptions of scenes of 
the Fair, the traders, their amusements and the 
disasters which befall them when after three or 
four successive days of drink-indulgence their 
wits are a bit befuddled, fill out the chapter on 
a visit to tke fair, Another is devoted to the 
history of the great fair, and other chapters 
still give a prettily written story of the wooing 
and the winning of William the Conqueror’s 
mother, lovely Arlette, by his father, Robert 
of Normandy. The historical portion of the 
book also includes descriptions of chateaux in 
Falaise, and of the war that made William the 
ruler of the town. An adequate index, and 
many picturesque process illustrations are wel- 
come features of this charming work. A 
more suitable and delightful gift. book it would 
be difficult to find. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. 


By Mrs. Scuuycer CrowiInsuietp. Mc- 


Cure, Puittips AnD ComPANY. 


Ruined, or more properly, perhaps, 
A abandoned abbey makes a picturesque 

setting for this melodrama —for melo- 
drama of a primitive type it is, with its mys- 
terious conspiracies, its deeply villainous plotters, 
its frustrated assassinations, and its successtu! 
steamship blowings up. The story opens in a 
way to pique curiosity, the hero introduced 
in the very first paragraph, to take his way, 
on foot, to the house of his entertainment, 
and to be met on the way by adventure. 
The semi-feudal hospitality dispensed by 
by the romantic widow, who is his hostess, is 
effectively presented, as are the various charac- 
ters that make up the company; but as the story 
progresses it fails to fulfil the promise of its ear- 
lier chapters, and descends to the level of an or- 
dinary type sensational novel. The unfrocked 
priest, the monster of a husband, and their 
elaborately mysterious machinations, and the 
final doom meted out to each are all unworthy 
of an author who could conceive situations so 
original as many in earlier parts of the novel, 
and characters so interesting and so individual 
as Quentin, Alice, Madame Petrofsky, and the 
irrepressible son-in-law, H. Valery, Esquire. 
A PRINCESS OF ARCADY. By Arrnur 


Henry. Dovsrepay, Pace anp Com- 


PANY 


This story is presented as an idyll of the 
class of Paul and Virginia. Somehow the en- 
thusiasm of the publisher's announcements is 
not communicated to the reader. The simply 
told annals are indeed pivoted on the romance 
of a little boy and girl, but beside these are 
some wearisome old people, some of whom 
fuss about a garden, and all of whom speak at 
undue length. The author in an effort to be 
idyllic has succeeded in being silly in many 
instances and preposterous in others. The 
Bunthorne surrounded by impressionable maid- 
ens’ conception of convent life that he gives, 
would discredit the imagination of a girl-author 
in her early teens. Conceive, even in a poeti- 
cal effusion, having presented as a desirable and 
altogether charming afternoon diversion for 
young girls in a convent the reading, by a 
young priest of romances which turn on eccen- 
tric marriage relations, and illegal wooing! 
These readings are held in the open on the 
lawn, and the pretty maidens, who regret that 
they have not ball gowns at hand so that they 
can show their beautiful shoulders, range them- 
selves about, having first crowned with wreaths 
of syringa the priest and a nun. The only 
comment to be made upon such invention is 
that it is distinctly Parisian in essence. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
cluding works of the Barbizon and Impression- 
istic schools, Evening of 1 Feb. Exhibition 
day and evening from 28 Jan. 

Anderson’s Auction Rooms. Second part 
of the library of the late Thomas J. McKee. 
Works on the drama. 28 and 29 Jan. 

Bang’s Auction Rooms. Collection of 709 
first editions of American authors, belonging 
to William H. Arnold. 30 and 31 Jan. 

Silo’s Liberty Street Rooms. Crown Derby, 
Minton Doulton, Royal Worcester, and Sevres 


china, clocks, crystals and bronzes. 24 and 
25 Jan., 1 P. M. 
Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Colonial 


furniture, antiques, historical china, etc., be- 
longing to Mr. F. J. Howe, of Stamford, 
Conn. 25 Jan. and following days, 2 P. M. 

Wise, Auctioneer, 222 5th ave. Paintings, 
art objects, porcelains, and antique Chinese 
pottery. 24 January and following days. 1.30 
P. M. 

American Art Galleries. Modern paintings 
belonging to the estate of the late Edward 
Kearney. Evening of 7 Feb. On exhibition 
day and evening from 2 Feb. 

Herts Brothers. Removal Sale by Ameri- 
can Art Association. Furniture, rugs, tapes- 
tries, etc., 29 Jan. and following afternoons. 
Exhibition from 25 Jan. 


ART LECTURES 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. Under the 
auspices of Columbia University. European 
Art and Japanese Similarities and Differences, 
by W. B. Van Ingen. Induction, 26 Jan.; 
at 11 o'clock a. Mm. Admission free. 

Cooper Union. A Summer in Brittany, by 
Charles Sprague Smith. Tuesdays, in Jan., 
8 yp. mM. Admission free. 

American Museum of Natural History. 
Mineral resources of Cuba, Porto Rico, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippines, by Dr, David J: 
Day. 26 Jan., 8 P. M. 

Columbus Hall, West 60th Street. Under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. De- 
velopment of Greek Art, by Prof. W. G. 
Ward. 28 Jan., 8 Pp. M. 

Brooklyn,—Pratt Institute. The Art of 
the Mohammedans, by Walter Scott Perry, 
M. A. 30 Jan., 4 P. M. 


GOSSIP 


The Society of American Artists has an- 
nounced the jury for its twenty-third annual 
exhibition as follows : 

Committee on Selection—Herbert Adams, 
George R. Barse, Jr., Cecelia Beaux, Edward 
A. Bell, George De Forest Brush, George H. 
Bogert, Kenyon Cox, William M, Chase, 
Bruce Crane, Francis Day, Henry Golden 
Dearth, Daniel C. French, Ben Foster, Frank 
Fowler, William H. Howe, Samuel Isham, 
H. Bolton Jones, Frederick W. Kost, John 
La Farge, H. Siddons Mowbray, Leonard Ocht- 
man, A. Phimister Proctor, W. T. Smedley, 
D. W. Tryon, Douglas Volk, Irving R. 
Wiles and Carleton Wiggins. 

Hanging Committee—-John W. Alexander, 
Francis C. Jones and Walter Palmer. 

Three prizes will be offered this year, instead 
of two, as formerly. These consist of the 
Shaw and Webb prizes of $300 each, and the 
new Carnegie prize of $500. The Shaw fund 
has been changed, as stated in our last issue, 
and the age limit has been removed from the 
Webb competition, but the artist must be an 
American who has never received the prize be- 
fore. Mr. Carnegie’s prize is offered for the 
best painting exclusive of portraits, but the 
same artist cannot receive it twice in succession 
and never more than twice. Mr, Carnegie re- 
serves the right for two days to purchase the 
winning picture at its catalogue price. Exhibits 
will be received on 14 and 15 March. A 
reception will be given on 29 March, and the 
exhibition will open on the 3oth. 

At the sale of Dr. Charles E. Clarke’s col- 
lection of prints of portraits, held at Boston last 
week, Savage's engraving of the portrait of 
Gen. Knox brought $140 ; two small mezzo- 
tint portraits of Washington, published by 
Haines & Son of London in 1797, sold for 
$330, and a print published by Thompson of 
London sold for $275. Most of the 217 por- 
traits of Washington brought about $10 apiece. 

On 29 December, at Florence, Italy, Mr. 
Bernhard Bereson was married to Mrs. Mary 


Costelloe, who as Mary Logan, has written a 
good deal on art. Mr. Berenson is perhaps the 
most noted critic and highest authority on 
Italian art and is now at work on a volume on 
the North Italian painters of the Renaissance. 

It is rumored that some of the leading 
American artists are planning the formation of 
a new art society in New York which will be 
of the utmost importance. The name has not 
yet been decided on, but its members will con- 
sist of men of established reputation, and its ob- 
ject will be to encourage the younger artists. 

At the Salamagundi Club’s auction sale of 
pictures and sketches, which took place on the 
evening of 15 Jan. with Mr. Bruce Crane as 
auctioneer, the sum of $5,700 was realized. 
The highest price of the sale was paid for Mr. 
George H. Bogert’s Sunset, which brought 
$280. Mr. J. Francis Murphy’s Uplands was 
sold for $265 ; a landscape by Mr. Louis Des- 
sar, and Home Again by Mr. William V. 
Birney ; each sold for $215. A head of Ten- 
nyson, by Mr, William Ordway Partridge, 
brought $110, and Mr. Bruce Crane’s Evening 
and Mr. Charles Proctor’s Lilacs each sold for 
$135. 

The new house of the New York Yacht 
Club on 44th Street, New York City, was 
formally opened last Saturday. The architect 
is Mr, Whitney Warren, and the cost of the 
building, exclusive of land and interior fittings, 
was $350,000. It is seventy-five feet wide by 
one hundred feet deep and seven stories high at 
the back. The carving and decorations are 
symbolical of the sea. Perhaps the most 
unique room in the house is the guill room, 
which is a reproduction of the midhold of an 
old-tashioned sailing vessel, seventy-five feet 
long and thirty-five feet wide, with bulging 
sides, a concave ceiling, portlights and forecastle 
windows. 

In the final lecture of Mr. John H. Twacht- 
man’s course at the Chicago Art Institute on 
14 Jan. he spoke of the lack of encourage- 
ment and support given by American Art In- 
stitutes, and that institute in particular, to 
American artists. He said that the local artists 
were given prizes and scholarships and sent 
abroad to carry on their studies, and that upon 
their return they found the galleries filled with | 
the work of foreign masters with no place given | 
to them. Such conditions, he thought, were | 
discouraging to American artists and did not | 
tend to develop native talent. Mr. Twacht- 
man advocates a greater recognition and sup- 
port by American institutes to their alumni, 
such as is given to their students by the 
French schools. 


[ SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


Ienna Life, a musical piece from Austria, 
V which claims the late Johann Strauss 
as composer, was brought out last 
night at the Broadway Theatre in a lavish 
manner. The subject deals with the gay set in 
Vienna social life, mistaken identity supplying 
the fun of the piece. The principal part is 
assumed by Amelia Stone who is supported by 
a capable company. The production is under 
the management of Rudolph Aronson, whose 
spectacular productions at the Casino first 
brought him into favorable notice some years 
ago. 


A Royal Family gives way at the Lyceum on 
the 4 February to Richard Savage, a new 
play, by Madeline Lucette Ryley, in which 
Henry Miller will have the principal réle. A 
good supporting company has been secured 
which includes Joseph Wheelock. This after- 
noon three short plays are to be acted by the 
students of the Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic 
School. One of the plays, Old Gordon’s 
Gal, by Estelle Johnson, has moonshiners as its 
subject ; the second and third bear respectively 
on Rider Haggard’s She and Shakspearian 





subjects. Hearts are Trumps, remembered as a 
last season’s successful melodrama at the Gar- 
den Theatre, is to be seen for this week at the 
Grand Opera House. At the Harlem Opera 


House the week’s bill is Lulu Glaser in Sweet | 


Anne Page. 
Ada Rehan closed her engagement at the 


Knickerbocker Theatre brilliantly on Saturday | 


evening last, when she appeared before a packed 
and, enthusiastic house. 


The part of Sweet | 


Nell of Old Drury is easily within Miss 


Rehan’s powers and she played the role with 
the old-time vivacity which made her so popu- 
lar in the days of the Daly comedies. On 
Monday Nat Goodwin and Maxime Elliot 
opened their engagement at the Knickerbocker 
with When We Were Twenty-one, a pretty 
little comedy with which these players made a 
hit last season. 


E. S. Willard is playing out the last 
week of his engagement at the Garden Theatre 
and at all performances later than Wednesday 
he is advertised to appear in The Professor’s 
Love Story.—Mrs. Dane’s Defence at the 
Empire Theatre maintains the popularity it se- 
cured on its first presentation, the individual 
hit in the play being made by Miss Margaret 
Anglin. There is no likelihood of any change 
of bill at this house. —When Knighthood Was 
In Flower, as produced at the Criterion, was 
written for Miss Julia Marlowe, and in it this 
agreeable actress is given ample opportunity to 
display her versatility and her charm of person- 
ality. Miss Marlowe is, in fact, the play. — 
And a similar statement can be made in regard 
to Miss Mary Mannering, whose Janice Mere- 
dith at Wallack’s is proving so potent at large- 
audience-drawing that there is no prospect of 
this actress being seen in any other play during 
this engagement. 


Miss Amelia Bingham’s ambitious experi- 
ment of assuming the management of a theatre, 
collecting a very strong company, and producing 
an experimental type of play, has won for the 
energetic young actress a generous meed of 
praise. The Climbers has made sufficient of a 
hit to crowd the Bijou Theatre at every per- 
formance, and from present indications the 
plucky young manager will have no reason to 
regret the experiment of offering New York 
theatre-goers an original comedy presented by a 
company of picked players. 


My Lady Dainty, the play by Madeline Lu- 
cette Ryley, recently produced at the Madison 
Square Theatre, although not acclaimed by the 
critics, has proved so popular with the public 














THE LOUIS XV. STAY 
FOR THE NEW FIGURE 


(Name Registered and Patent Applied for.) 


A hygienic marvel of grace and beauty. 
Positively gives the new figure which so 
many other corsets are supposed to im- 
part and forces a correct carriage. Weight, 
but six and one-half ounces. 

The Louis XV. laces only in front, and 
in addition to the distinct advantage of bet- 
ter protection to its wearer from colds in 
the back, is particularly adapted for wear 
with the princess gown of the day asit con- 
forms perfectly to all the curves of the figure. 

Where impracticable to inspect this stay 
at my parlors, if bust, hips, underarm and 
belt measurements are sent, mail orders will 
be promptly filled and a satisfactory fit 
guaranteed. Price, from $12.00 up. 


Made only in the U. S. by 
H. C. WATSON, 
a1 West 30th Street, - New York 




















Hair | 
Coloring | 


and tinting to any becoming shade 
or to your natural color is an art few 
possess; here can be found the most 
experienced hair colorers, who have 
been trained to their work; as for the 
preparations used, they are pure, 
lasting, and, above all, are beneficial 

to the hair and 


scalp, and 
leave the hair 
in that soft, 


glossy condi- 
tion so much 
admired. My 
preparations 
and methods 
have stood the 
test of 40 years’ 
time. 

Experienced attendance can also 
be had for 


Hair Dressing, 
French or Marcel undulation, sham- 
pooing by superior methods and suc- 
cessful scalp and hair treatment. 

All utensils antiseptically treated. 


"933 Broadway 2ist and 22d Sts. 


























AMERICA’S 
FAMOUS 


HEALTH 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


N Vogue for next week, 31 
January, will appear a page 
advertisement illustrating the 


SPRING MODEL 


OF THE 


Maynard Shirt 


Showing the new patterns and 
embroidery designs of these 


New SrTy.e SHIRTS 


which represent the only radical 
departure in Shirt Waist styles 
since their introduction. 


These shirts were introduced last 
autumn and so great was their 
success and wide-spread the de- 
mand, that we were obliged to 
increase our manufacturing fa- 
cilities in order to fill the orders. 

With these improvements and 
increased number of operatives, 
we are now able to offer our 
patrons prompt fulfillment of 
their orders, either from ready- 
made or made to measure waists. 
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that its stay at the house is to be prolonged un- 
til 9 February. Effie Shannon, who has the 
star part in the play, shows to good advantage. 


Viola Allen is drawing large audiences to the 
Theatre Republic, and it is probable that In 
the Palace of the King will continue there for 
some weeks. —A Celebrated Case is the Amer- 
ican Theatre’s play of the week.—Florodora 
continues at the Casino, the even flow of its 
popularity being somewhat accentuated this 
week by the return to the cast of Fannie John- 
ston.—The only news from Weber and Fields 
is the rumor that the company at this popular 
little house has a European engagement in con- 
templation. 





DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


the graduated accordion-plaited ruffle which 
finishes. The fullness at back is in two small 
box plaits at waist. The waist is of the accor- 
dion-plaited net with Chantilly point inserted 
front and back. It blouses slightly all round 
over the narrow girdle of black panne which 
fastens with a cut jet circlet at back. The 
yoke and sleeves are of point lace over white 
mousseline de soie. A narrow band of black 
velvet edges the collar. A ruche of accordion- 
plaited net edged with black velvet baby ribbon 
outlines yoke and passes round outer part of sleeve. 

Upper Ricut Ficurer.—Costume of deep 
violet tamise cloth combined with panne velvet 
and lace over the same color taffeta. The cir- 
cular foundation has a deep, graduated circular 
flounce, and is finished with an accordion plait- 
ing. The tamise cloth drop-skirt is circular, 
with a circular graduated flounce rising again to 
a point at centre of front. This is headed with 
a band of deep cream panne velvet, figured in- 
distinctly with two shades of violet, with tiny 
tucks at one-inch intervals. This is outlined 
on either edge with a narrow ruche of deep vio- 
let chiffon, doubled, and edged with the same 
shade of velvet baby ribbon. Fullness at back 
in two small box plaits. The waist has a boléro 
back and short fronts of the tucked panne, fin- 
ished at top with a ruche of the velvet-edged 
chiffon, above which is a border, with long 
tab ends at front of cream mousseline de soie, 


embroidered with maize and violet silks through 
a heavier design of Persian work in gold and 
silver. This band is lined with a fancy hair- 
cloth. The yoke and vest front are of Duchesse 
lace over cream peau de soie. Violet velvet 
straps with small amethyst ornaments fasten 
across. Large chou at left side of deep violet 
velvet ribbon loops, and paler satin taffeta ends. 
The sleeves are of the Tamise cloth with chif- 
fon and velvet ruche at wrist, and outlining the 
band of embroidered mousseline near top, which 
is of the Duchesse lace. Violet velvet strap 
over shoulder, velvet band finishing collar. 
Narrow folded girdle of velvet with amethyst 
buckle at back. 
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Upper Lerr Ficure.—Theatre waist of 


white crépe de chine embroidered with a small 
white silk dot. The back is in one piece, cut 
to show the yoke. Renaissance lace insertions 
are introduced on the slightly bloused front, in 
which the fullness is given in two small plaits at 
waist. The sleeves are bell-shaped, finished in 
points edged with a bias fold of white satin. 
Renaissance insertions on sleeves and under- 
sleeves, which have wristbands of white satin 
with a passementerie appliqué of black mousse- 
line de soie with jet paillettes. A similar appli- 
qué outlines the yoke, trims front in design, 
and is used at top of sleeve. Yoke and stock 
of white chiffon tucked and shirred, with white 
satin collarband edged with Renaissance purling. 
Narrow chiffon scarf with purling on edges 
knotted and looped at left side. Folded narrow 
girdle of white satin, 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Blouse waist of 
fraise taffeta with bias tucking. The back is 
tight-fitting; fronts with plait at dart line. The 
sleeves are fulled into a deep cuff trimmed with 
rows of very fine silver braid and black velvet 
baby ribbon in points. Wide revers covered with 
deep cream Bruges lace. Vest front and stock 
collar of finely tucked cream batiste, with small 
tie trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Bows of 
black velvet ribbon on scarf of batiste which 
knots at front with silver and rhinestone buckle. 
Smaller buckle on tie. 

Mippte Ficure.—Ball gown of chenille 
dotted fine white net, embroidered with cut jet 


beads, over white taffeta. The taffeta tounda- 
tion is circular, veiled with a circular skirt of 
white mousseline de soie finished by a lace edge 
ruche. The white net drop-skirt is circular 
with a little fullness in gathers on hips, and in 
inverted plaits at back. A wide ruche borders 
the skirt. On the waist the net is draped 
crossing to left side with butterflies of black 
mousseline de soie and jet paillettes trimming 
across front. Appliqué lace leaves finish neck 
and form shoulder sleeve and strap. A twist of 
the net for the girdle fastens at left with jetted 
butterfly. Neck ruche of accordion-plaited 
mousseline de soie with quilling on edges. 
Long scarf ends trimmed with three accordion- 
plaited ruffles edged with quilling. Jetted but- 
terfly in hair. 

Uprer Ricut Ficure.—Evening dress of 
mauve satin and lace over cream taffeta. The 
satin drop-skirt is circular with fullness at back 
in inverted plaits. The waist is of creamy ap- 
plique lace, the lining being veiled with white 
mousseline de soie. A boléro effect is given, 
with a bordering ruffle of lace, headed by soft 
folds of cream maline with narrow mauve vel- 
vet ribbon twisted round. On the right side 
the lace ruffle is brought up over one shoulder, 
caught towards back with a cluster of deep 
mauve and yellow velvet pansies. On the left 
it ends at corsage with two mauve velvet tabs. 
A chou of lace near left shoulder with lace 
shoulder strap, caught at back with amethyst 
ornament. Puff sleeves of the maline with 
narrow mauve velvet ribbon strappings ending 
with loops in frill. Maline folds with velvet 
twist finish neck. 

Lower Ricut Ficgure.—Evening dress of 
coral pink crépe de chine over the same shade 
of taffeta. The taffeta foundation is circular 
finished with an under plissé, and a seven-inch 
chiffon ruffle edged with a ruche. The crépe 
de chine drop-skirt is circular with fullness at 
back in inverted plaits. The waist is close-fit- 
ting with the draped crépe de chine crossing at 
tront to left side. The sleeves are shirred to 
elbow; from there to the wrist is tucked mousse- 
line de soie of the same shade with narrow 
black velvet ribbon tying above and at the flar- 
ing cuff, which is of the crépe faced with cream 
liberty satin, and trimmed with velvet baby 





ribbon. Below the band of shirred mousseline 
de soie round corsage is a bertha collar of 
cream Bruges lace, chou of black velvet ribbon 
with gold ends at left. 
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Tailor-made gown of tabac English cheviot 
over taffeta of the same color. The taffeta 
foundation is circular, finished with an accor- 
doin-plaited dust ruffle. On this are placed 
circular flounces of the cheviot, stitched on 
edges and round at opening on left side of front 
where a small under panel of the cheviot shows, 
which is headed by a strap of back velvet held 
by a cut steel buckle. The circular tunic is 
finished to match flounces and fastened on 
either side of strap with three steel buttons. 
The top of this tunic is cut to form belt, 
finished with stitching aud trimmed near front 
and as fastening of inverted plaits at back with 
steel button. A belt of black velvet across 
front with steel buckle. Short boléro with 
three-quarter sleeves. Fronts with three over- 
lapping rounded pieces, Edges finished with 
stitching, small steel buttons trimming. The 
sleeves are cut with three lapped, stitched points 
on upper and under parts. A strap of black 
velvet with steel buckle on inner part at band 
of elbow. Military collar with rounded points 
at front, velvet strap with buckle, velvet tie 
with ends to belt. 

Blouse front and undersleeves of tabac and 
and white striped panne velvet. Black velvet 
togue with ostrich feather at left and cut steel 
buckle. 
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These corsets combine all the features of the 
newest models. They have the fashionable low 
bust, straight front effect and may be ordered 
in any material desired. 
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Street gown of dark green broadcloth trimmed 
with bands of dull silver braiding on the green 
cloth. Black braid may also be used. Buttons 
of dull silver. Belt, collar, yoke and under- 
sleeves of two shades of green silk polka-dotted 














NOVELTY 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


FOR MORNING WEAR 


WE BEG TO SUGGEST TO THOSE WHO 
INTEND FAVORING US WITH THEIR OR- 
DERS TO DO SO AS EARLY AS THEIR CON- 
VENIENCE WILL ALLOW, TO SECURE A 
BETTER SELECTION OF DESIGNS AND 
AVOID THE DELAY OCCASIONED BY THE 


VERY BUSY SFASON. 



































with black. Hat of breasts trimmed with 
green velvet. 
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MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street, New York 


All the newest models. Corsets for reducing corpulence and 
lengthening the waist. Perfect fit guaranteed. 





Our corsets are universally admitted to be of superior Style, Finish and Workmanship. 





